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Because of the 
popularity of the 
watch fob which 
we have offered in 
previous years for 
new subscriptions, 
we have decided to 
continue and extend 
the offer to include 
renewals. 


If your subscrip- 
tion has expired or 
is about to expire it 
would pay you to 
send in your renew- 
alat once. If you 
are not a subscriber 
send in your sub- 
scription without 


delay. 


The fob will not 
be sold and can be 
secured only by sub- 
scribing to the 
“Gregg Writer.” 
If you already have 
a fob, subscribe for 


. The Gregg Publishing 


Company 
32 So. Wabash Avenue 


RENEWAL OFFER 





a friend. As the 
fob is handsomely 
and durably made 
of rolled plate and 
baked enamel it 
makes a beautiful, 
appreciated gift. 


Fill out the cou- 
pon with your name 
and address, pin a 
dollar bill to it and 
send it tous. We'll 
take the risk. 


Our supply of 
fobs is not large. 


Don’t delay send- 
ing your renewal. 


DO IT TODAY! 
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Gregg Shorthand in the Future 
By Frank Rutherford 


Looking over some copies of our first magazine, “THE LIGHT- 
LINER,” we came across this article by Mr. Rutherford, published in 


December, 1898 


America. 


within three months of the publication of the system in 
Emerson has said “Every great and commanding movement in the 


annals of the world is a triumph of enthusiasm”; and the article by Mr. 
Rutherford simply bubbles over with the enthusiasm, the optimism, the 
unswerving faith that moves mountains. It was but a dream that he records, 
and at the time it was printed it must have seemed a wildly fantastic one, but 
it is not quite so absurd NOW—at least that part of it that relates to the 
widespread adoption of the system and its use as a means of correspondence. 

Much remains to be done; but that in the near future the system will be 
very generally used as a means of correspondence, as it now is to a consider- 
able extent, is a belief which we hold as firmly as we did in our optimistic 


youth.—FEditor. 


T was the occasion of the International 
Yacht Race. Of course we had to 
have a bet about it, and my national, 

insular prejudice supported the English 
Yacht with the result that I had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of paying for a supper. 

We adjourned for the repast, and, need 
less to say, enjoyed it thoroughly. Every- 
thing was good except the inevitable bill 
presented to me at the termination. Even 
now I have tender recollections of the well- 
known line, “After the feast comes the 
reckoning.” 

7 = * 

“Now,” said my friend, “I am going to 
give you a surprise. It is really astonishing 
what rapid progress Gregg Shorthand has 
made in America, and in fact throughout 
the English-speaking world. Look here,” 
and he held up a lot of correspondence, 
“do you see it is all written in shorthand 
and in our system, too. Glance at the head- 
ings of the letters.” I did so, they were 
from all parts of the world. 

“All shorthand clients I suppose that 
write you?” 

“Dear me, no. These letters, as you will 
see, are from business firms, they all use 
Gregg Shorthand as the ordinary writing.” 

“And what about the typewriter?” 
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“The typewriter, my dear fellow, was 
a machine which answered very well in the 
old days, but since the universal adoption 
of Gregg Shorthand, it has been relegated 
to the arcades of limbo. Everybody writes 
their business correspondence in our sys- 
tem. The typewriter was too slow.” 

“Well, but how do you learn it?” 

“Learn it? My sweet, unsophistocated 
individual, we are all brought up to it. The 
children are taught it in school instead of 
ordinary writing. They are taught to read 
it as well. For goodness’ sake, don’t put on 
that I-don’t-believe-you look, but put on 
your hat and come along with me.” Soon 
we were in the street. 

“Look at those signs over the doors,” 
said my friend. I did so; some were in 
the ordinary block style of letters as we 
know them now, others bore the cabalistic 
words Gregg Shorthand, and strange to 
say I read them with ease. Even the large 
block letters of ordinary usage I observed 
were utilized to spell the words desired 
according to sound. A newspaper boy 
passed us shouting the news. 

“Get a paper,” said my friend. I did so, 
and to my surprise I observed that at least 
half the paper was printed in Gregg Short- 
hand. 
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“The printing of half of each paper in 
Gregg Shorthand,” said my friend, “has 
become a regulation of the state. No paper 
is allowed to be printed here unless a cer- 
tain proportion of it is printed in our short- 
hand; in fact, there are some papers en 
tirely printed in it. It occupies about the 
same amount of space and accustoms the 
people to the characters of the system.” 

Soon we arrived at a large building, out- 
side of which a bulletin board. My 
friend drew my attention to it. 

“Do you see that notice,” said he, “it is 
written in Gregg Shorthand. All official 
notices, in fact anything written with the 
pen or pencil is written in the system. This 


was 


is a school. Come in.” 

We entered. Here was the usual crowd 
of children. We strolled over to a writing 
class. Each pupil had an ordinary short- 
hand notebook, and the teacher was reading 
out to them a speech, at quite a rapid rate, 
and they were taking it down with the 
greatest ease. 

“Goodness,” I 
these youngsters write.” 

“Of course they do; don’t you under- 
stand each has been trained from the mo- 
ment of entering school to write shorthand ? 
His time was not wasted over pothooks and 
hangers, and the hundred and one mys 
teries of the old writing and spelling, but 
was devoted entirely to learning and writ 
The result 
is, as you see, each child, male or female, 


exclaimed, “how fast 


ing the shorthand characters. 


of ten years of age, writes at least one hun 


dred words a minute, and many exceed 
that. Having been trained to write strictly 


according to sound, the longest words in 
the English language have no terrors for 
them. They are also taught to read well, 
as this class is now doing. They read their 
notes, as you will observe, as readily and 
easily as you would read print. A mere 
matter of practice, dear boy, mere practice 
and The old style of writing is 
never used at all.”’ 

We went to other classes, and saw the 
pupils in various stages of proficiency. 

“How long does it take for a pupil to 
learn to write?” I asked. 

“A very, very short time. 
they write strictly according to sound, and 
it is really wonderful the speed with which 
they learn the characters and form the 


usage. 


Of course 
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words. You here dozens, 


scores, of children six years of age, who 


can set yea 
can write and read back to you without a 
single error, relying on sound alone, words 

long words, too, the meaning of which 
they are totally unable to comprehend. Th: 
great saving of time effected by using this 
style of writing enables the pupils to hav: 
more time for other subjects. 
Lectures are given on 
subjects which were previously beyond th: 


Correspond 
ing benefits follow. 


comprehension of children of ten or twelve 
Now by the aid of short 

hand such a saving of time is effected over 
the older methods of learning to read and 
write that they have more time for other 
subjects. Of course they take verbatim re 

ports of all lectures, and they have not th 
trouble of transcribing as they can always 


vears of age. 


read direct from their notes.” 

“Then,” | asked, 
everything according to sound ?”’ 

“My dear fellow, how many more times 
shall I explain that fact to you? Of 
course For this 
Gregg Shorthand, practically as given in 


“you write and read 


we do. purpose we us¢ 


the text-books. We find it suffices all 
purposes.” 

“Then dictionaries 

“Oh,” laughed my friend. “You make 


me smile. We don't need them except to 
explain the meaning of words. Every one 
spells according to his own sweet will, and 
no one minds, so long as he expresses the 
every 
notice 


one 
shorthand we do _ not the 
My friend, I am sorry you can 


word clearly. Of course, as 
writes 
spelling. 
not quite realize the position.” 


‘I must confess it is rather difficult at 
first. Now a word as to the shorthand, is 
there any material difference to what it 


was originally?” 
“Certainly not. 
is quite a natural one, based on the ele- 
ments of the old longhand, one slope, one 
position, one thickness, vowels and con 
Actual practice extend 
ing over several years has demonstrated 
the fact that it cannot be improved upon.” 
“And is the system universal?” 
“Practically so throughout the United 
States, England, Australia, New Zealand, 
and in fact all English-speaking countries. 
In France, Germany, Italy and Spain, the 
has 


You know the system 


sonants conjoined. 


system is making rapid progress. It 
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fact all languages, can readily be writ- 

n in Gregg Shorthand.” 
Then practically the system is in gen- 
eral use throughout the world?” 
Certainly, it has taken the 
onghand and typewriting to a very great 


extent.” 


“And what has become of the inventor?” 


‘Well, some 
Government, which was the first to uni- 
versally adopt the system, agreed to pay 
Mr. John R. 
right to print and publish his text-books 


years ago, the American 


Gregg an annuity for the 


ind use his system. The consequence is 


; 


1 copyright now belongs to the Govern 
ment, and the books of the system are 
printed at the Government offices. This 
remark also applies to the other countries, 
England and her colonies. Of course there 
s only one form of text-book, issued under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Gregg, and 
that book is practically the same as that 
issued by him when he was his own pub- 
lisher.”’ 

“Then I suppose Mr. Gregg is pretty 
well off?” 

“Well, naturally, he has reaped the re- 
ward of his labors, and certainly deserves 
ill the honors that can be showered upon 
him.” 

“How did the system get introduced in 
this way?” 

“Well, it was first taught in the schools 
with marked success. It was found that 
the pupils preferred to write in shorthand 
rather than longhand. As pupils will, they 
orresponded with each other. The pages 
of the school journals were open to short- 
hand contributions. As the pupils went 
out into the business world it was found 
naturally that they all wrote shorthand, 
wrote and read it well. 
Business men soon realized this, and put 
it the head of their note paper the words 
Gregg Shorthand written and _ under- 
stood.” One firm would naturally corre- 
spond with the other in shorthand, so the 
system spread, and within a few years it 


ind, what is more, 


became universal, because all the time it 
was being taught in the schools. Its utility 
was so marked that gradually the text- 
books for other subjects were printed in 
the system. The papers took it up and 
devoted a page or two to the printed char- 
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acters. Then legislation stepped in, and 
made it absolutely necessary that a certain 
amount of each paper should be printed in 
Gregg Shorthand. So it progressed with 
rapid strides until at length it 
the old style of writing, and people won- 
dered why they put up with the old method 
so long, and marvel now how 
could ever have been done with the ancient 
and laborious style of writing.” 

We left the school, and went into a store. 
I was introduced to the principal and 
shown a sheaf of letters that had arrived 
by that mail. Every 
dressed in shorthand and the letters them- 
selves were all written in the same char- 
I was shown the books of the com- 
pany. To my amazement the whole of the 
bookkeeping was done in shorthand, figures 
being, of course, utilized in their proper 


ousted 


business 


envelope was ad- 


acters. 


place 

“Do you find any trouble in reading?” I 
asked. 

“Oh deér no,” was the reply, “of course, 
all know the system and it is as plain to 
us as ordinary printing is to you. We use 
it for all purposes, you will notice, even to 
addressing labels of goods. Everybody 
knows the system and can read and write 
it fluently. It effects a marvelous saving 
of time both in correspondence and book- 
keeping.” 

“But surely,” I exclaimed, 
have difficulties sometimes?” 

“Not half so many as you used to have 
Don't you remember 


“you must 


in ordinary writing. 
how undecipherable some words and letters 
were when written by a man or a woman 
who was in a hurry?” 

“Of course I do,” I answered, “but you 
would have just as many.” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply, “the old 
style of writing was laborious and slow 
far too slow for the expression of thought, 
with the result that to give expression to 
the thought the writing was quickened, and 
the hastening of the writing produced il- 
legibility. With us, the hand is trained 
from youth up to write the shorthand char- 
acters, and the style of writing, if not quite 
as rapid as thought, is at least a very close 
approach to it. Often a man cannot ar- 
range his thoughts in order as quickly as 
he can place them on paper. The result is, 
legibility is always maintained.” 
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“Well, but on railways, can the men read 
the characters ?”’ 

“Of course they can,—they are taught 
it in the schools. How dense you are.” 

“Well, ordinarily speaking, I am _ not 
particularly dense, but—’”’ 

“Bother your ‘buts’—here, you want a 
good shaking to shake those old ideas out 
of you.” And the speaker grasped me by 
the coat collar and gave me such a shaking 
that I woke with a start and over me was 
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bending my old friend the Doctor. 

“Look here, young man, it is nine o'clock 
and if you don’t hurry up, your pupils will 
be coming here to look for you.” 

And so after all it was a dream, but not 
at all an impossible one. If I am not very 
much mistaken, in the near future we shal! 
have the realization, and I honestly believe 
that all who have studied or looked into 
the merits of Gregg Shorthand will sup- 
port me in this contention. 


Will You Help? 


F you are interested in receiving every 
issue of the Gregg Writer due you, and 
receiving it on time, be sure to give 

us your change of address promptly—by 
the 25th of the month before it is to take 
effect. Wrappers for one month are ad- 
dressed on the 25th of the month previous. 
If you move after that date but before re- 
ceiving the next issue, leave forwarding 
instructions with the postoffice and send 
us the change for the month following. 
The postmaster will notify you when your 
magazine reaches him and will forward it 
to you on receipt of two cents to defray 
the expense of additional transportation. 
By sending the stamp to him for that copy 
you will receive it with little delay, where 
it takes from ten days to two weeks for 
a duplicate to arrive. 

When notifying us of change, always 
give your former as well as your new ad- 
dress, and tell us with which number it 
is to take effect. 

Examine your wrapper next month and 
have us make any correction needed in 
name, address or expiration date before 
the error is repeated. 


Watch the date on your wrapper (lower 
lefthand corner) to see that you do not 
unintentionally allow your subscription to 
expire. The figures indicate the month 
and year of the last copy due. 

In case you have not moved, but the 
magazine fails to make its usual appear- 
ance, inquire of the postmaster and wait 
a week, say, to be sure that it is not merely 
a case of delay. Second-class matter is 
being carried by freight now, and we all 
know that freights make rather slow time 
occasionally. Copies are sent out from 
here regularly each month to all on our 
subscription list to arrive between the 15th 
and 20th. If yours does not arrive before 
the first of the next month, however, do not 
let the matter go unnoticed. 

Some of our readers neglect to report 
such cases to us for several months. That 
may mean the loss of some of those issues, 
for we are not always able to supply back 
numbers. 

In a word, if anything goes wrong, let 
us know; but first be sure that it is wrong! 

We are aiming to make possible at least 
one ‘‘complaintless” month. Will you help? 


@ 











Wwrart a sublime spectacle is that of a man going straight to his goal, 
cutting his way through difficulties, and surmounting obstacles which 
dishearten others, as though they were stepping-stones. 
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Srientific Sleuths—| 


(Shorthand for the plate-writing exercise, June number.) 
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Scientific Sleuths—ll 


(Shorthand for the plate-writing exercise, June number.) 














"[ HOSE who have finished by making all others think with them, have 


usually been those who began by daring to think for themselves. 
—Coiton. 






















































it on™ for the benefit of others. 






their subscription. 


A Handy Expedient 


T is often very difficult to write at the 


bottom of a page, especially so, when 

both upper and lower case letters must 
be used. To overcome this, I fold two long, 
narrow strips of paper in half, remove the 
paper to be written on, and place these 
strips one on each side, half on and half 
projecting beyond the “copy.” Then I re 
place the paper, and the paper fingers on 
the strips will hold it in place nicely. Try 
t.—Ralph Newman, Governor's Island, 
N. 2 


Removing Carbon Sheets 


In doing manifold work, place the car 
bon sheets between the paper in such a 
way that the carbon extends about half an 
If the 
carbon sheets and the paper are the same 


inch beyond the paper at the end. 


size, as is usually the case, the latter will 
thus extend a like distance beyond the 
After 


the sheets have been typed and removed 


carbon sheets at the opposite end. 


from the machine, the carbon is very easily 
removed from between the papers by tak- 
ing hold of it where it projects beyond the 
paper, drawing it out from between the 
sheets of paper while holding the paper at 
the opposite end where it extends beyond 
the carbon sheets. As one seldom writes 
within a half-inch of the top or bottom of 
1 sheet, this method causes no waste of 
space and is a very simple time-saver. 
Eva B. Stevenson, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Another Use for the Clip 
When working with several sheets of 
very thin paper in the machine, such as 
“onion-skin paper,” it very often happens 
that one or more of the sheets nearest the 


platen is inclined to curl back and become 


rolled around the platen a second time. 
This can be easily avoided by placing an 
ordinary paper clip over the top of the 
entire bunch of papers after they have 


dea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
yourself. If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way of doing your work, “ pass 


Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to a twelve-months’ extension of 


been placed in the machine, so that they V+. 


By helping others, you help 





will be held together and will turn out 
properly over the top of the machine.—Eva 
B. Stevenson, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Typewriting Practice 

Has any one ever tried typewriting the 
Greqg Writer as each copy appeared ? At 
first thought, it may seem to be a stupen- 
dous task, but really it is not, and it has so 
many actual benefits that they are almost 
too numerous to mention. One can either 
typewrite an article each day during the 
month, or typewrite what may be done 
By type- 
writing the magazine, you obtain a good 
knowledge of all that is going on in the 
business world in which you are interested, 
you get good practice on names and ad- 


on a single sheet of paper. 


dresses by copying “Postearditis,”” you in- 
crease your speed and alertness in general. 

Many times students are at a loss as to 
material to copy, and if they would only 
copy the Gregg Writer, they would find it 
to be a great inspiration along their line 
of work.—Mabel 8S. Dyer, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Acquiring a Vocabulary 

Whenever I come across a hard word, or 
any word that causes me to hesitate, I turn 
to the back of my notebook and write the 
word in longhand on the inside of the 
pasteboard cover. In this way the words 
are not so easily lost as if they were writ- 
ten on loose sheets of paper. At the first 
opportunity, I look up the rules concerning 
these words and practice the outlines until 
they are familiar. In this way I add new 
words to my vocabulary almost every day. 

John A. Dawkins, Washington, D. C. 

* *% * 

Judgment is an _ instrument testing 
things invisible, weighing arguments and 
motives, testing principles and characters. 
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AST month we promised to present in 
L, this number, the records of some 

other Civil Service appointees from 
whom we had heard since the last regular 
installment of Notes in February. 

The first to reach us was a letter from 
Mr. Clayton A. Sharp, forwarded to us by 
Mr. George W. Scott, to whom he had 
written about his work. Mr. Sharp was a 
graduate from Mr. Scott's class in Lincoln 
High School, Seattle, last year, but he did 
not wait until he had completed his course 
before trying his fortunes in the Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations. Following Mr. Scott's 
suggestion, he made application for both 
Departmental and Forest Clerk tests held 
in April, 1911, and was successful in each. 
“Since then,” Mr. Sharp writes, “I have 
had chances to go to almost any place | 
chose—Alaska, the Philippines, Wash 
ington, or out into the wilds of Montana or 
Idaho, but compromised by taking a posi- 
tion in Portland. I went to work on the 
13th of September in the office of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. On January 2, 
1912, I received notice of my appointment 
in the Forest Service at 
Coolin, Idaho, at a salary 
of $1,100 per annum, and 
as this was $200 more a 
year than I was getting 
I resigned from the Bu- 
reau, my resignation to 
take effect January 15. 
While still in Portland 
(January 17), came the 
offer of a position in the United States En- 
gineer’s Office at a salary of $1,080 per an- 
num and I took that in preference to the 
Coolin, Idaho, job.” Mr. Sharp is only 
nineteen years old, and has been out of 
school but one year! We hope that Mr. 
Scott will have many more such records to 
give us from his new pupils at the Poly- 
technic High School, at Riverside, Cal., 
where he is now in charge of the commer- 
cial department. 

We were also greatly interested in 
the record made by Mr. Frank L. 
Earnshaw, of Wood's Commercial School 





Frank L. Earysnaw 


of Washington, D. C. Mr. Wood has 
sent us a copy of the report on Mr. 
Earnshaw’'s examination which received 
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the 
from the District of Columbia for Gams 


the highest grade among papers 
Law Clerk. The examination, held May 
10, 1911, consisted of seven tests—stenog 
raphy (6 points); copying from rough 
draft (1 point); copying and spacing (2 
points); copying from plain copy (1 
point); ornithology and 
mammalogy (2 points) ; 
game laws (4 points) ; ex- 
perience in office work (4 


points). In the first test 


the rating was 95 per 
cent; the total average 


was 8714 per cent. 

The following notes on 
the official Report of Rat 
ings may be of interest to those who are 
contemplating entering the Service: 

N. B.—A competitor who fails to attain a 
rating of at least 70 in stenography and an 
average of at least 70 in the three typewriting 
tests combined with the relative weights in 
dicated above will not be eligible for appoint 
ment, and the remaining subjects of his exami- 
nation will not be considered, 

N. B.—Every competitor in an examination 
comprising both grade and technical subjects 
must pass with an average percentage of at 
least 70 on the technical subjects in order to 
become eligible for appointment. Should a com- 
petitor fail to pass on the technical subjects the 
grade subjects will not be considered. 

Following is the method of finding the aver- 
age percentage of an examination: Multiply 
the rating of each subject by the relative weight 
of the subject, add the product, and divide the 
sum of the products by the sum of the relative 
weights. The quotient will be the average per 
centage. 

The names of competitors who obtain an 
average percentage of 70 (or, if preferred sol- 
diers or sailors, an average percentage of 65) 
will be entered on the register of eligibles 
with the average percentage obtained; but 
those whose average percentage is below 70 (or 
65, if preferred soldiers or sailors) are in- 
eligible to appointment. The period of eligibil- 
ity for those who obtain an eligible average per- 
centage is one year. Only those competitors 
have right to a claim of preference who have 
been honorably discharged from the military or 
naval service by reason of disability resulting 
from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of 
duty. 

All examination papers are rated with great 
care, according to the published rules for rating, 
under a system which insures accuracy and ab- 
solute fairness, and all ratings are reviewed by 
examiners who take no part in the first rating. 
For this reason the average percentages of com 





Jesse R. Brown 
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etitors whose papers are reviewed on appeal 
ire seldom raised or lowered, but if changes 
ire made in the ratings the chances are that 
they will be against the competitors, because in 
the original ratings examiners are more likely 
to overlook errors than to overcharge them. 
\ppeals will not be considered unless received 
it the Commission within sixty days from the 
date of this notice. 

In addressing the Commission always state 
the kind, date, and place of the examination 
to which you refer, the average percentage 


obtained and your legal residence. 


Immediately following the report of his 
grade, Mr. Earnshaw was appointed at an 
entrance salary of $1,400 a year. A fitting 
reward for such splendid standing! 

Mr. Jesse R. Brown is another top- 
notcher, having won first place on the Mis- 
souri register in the examination two years 
We quote from his letter: 


ago. 


You ask in regard to my appointment to the 
Civil Service. I am a self-taught Greggite, hav- 
ing learned the system during spare time. After 
a few years’ experience in commercial, railroad, 
ind bank work, I decided to try the Govern- 
ment examination, just to see if I could pass 
and not thinking of obtaining an appointment at 
the salary I desired. I took the examination at 
St. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1910, there being 
about fifty other applicants. On May 31, 1910, 
| received my grades and was immediately 
offered a position in Washington at $900 per 
annum, But I declined to accept, as I was 
making more money in bank work. Upon in- 
quiry, I was advised that I stood at the head 
of the Missouri register, which was very gratify- 
ing to me. 

On November 11, 1910, I received an offer of 
ippointment in the Geological Survey at a 
salary of $1,200 per annum, 
which I accepted, taking into 
consideration the educational 
advantages of Washington 
it being my desire to take 
a law course. I entered the 
Service on November 16, 
1910. On July 1, 1911, I 
received a promotion to 
$1,320 a year. 

My experience in Govern- 
ment work has, of course, 
been very limited, since I 
have worked only in the Geological Survey. 
tiowever, I am very well pleased with my work. 
| feel that I have not yet reached the end of 
my rope, as so many do on entering the Federal 
Service. In the Survey it is not necessary to 
wait for “the man higher up” to resign or die 
before a promotion can be given. 


We heard from two others 
newer to the service. Mr. Jos. H. Smyth, 


a student of Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, en- 
tered the night school on October 3, 1910, 
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Josern H 


have also 
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completing his regular course at the end 
of ten months. He then took the special 
Civil Service preparatory at the Taylor 
School of Business, Philadelphia, and on 
October 24, 1911, wrote 
the combined Stenog- 
rapher and Typewriter 
examination for the Field 
Service. The grades he 


— ti 





obtained after studying 
shorthand less than thir- 
teen months are most d A a 
praiseworthy in short- piewey Rreorsxt 
hand 80.90 per cent on 


the 100 word test; in typewriting 86.46 per 
cent; average 82.75 per cent. This gave 
Mr. Smyth first place among the Philadel- 
phia candidates in the typewriter exam- 
ination, and third place in the combined 
examination for the Field Service. His 
appointment to the office of the Superin- 
tending Constructor of the United States 
Navy at William Cramp & Sons Ship and 
Engine Building Company, of Philadel- 
phia, was made January 30, a month after 
he received his grades. 

Mr. Henry Ribotski, who has just cele- 
brated his nineteenth birthday, entered 
the Wilkes-Barre Business College in Sep- 
tember, 1908, and after studying for six 
months under Mr. Victor L. Dodson, left 
school for a position in a law office in 
Wilkes-Barre. In addition to his regular 
work there, he was appointed, in October, 
1910, a standing commissioner for the 
County Court of Luzerne County to ad- 
minister oaths, take testimony in cases 
where a Referee or Master had been ap- 
pointed, and transcribe them. This April 
he moved to Lemmon, S. Dak., accepting 
a position in the Land Office there, to 
which he had been appointed as a result of 
the January Civil Service examination. 
This new position pays an entrance salary 
of $900. 

One of the students at Henager’s Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah, also 
made a notable record in the recent exam- 
ination. Mr. P. B. Talmadge had been 
studying Gregg shorthand and Rational 
typewriting for just five months when he 
took the test in which he made a grade of 
75.98 per cent average. 

We congratulate these people one and 
all and wish them continued success. 
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Beauty—Duty 


T has been found that occasionally, in 
rapid writing, the forms for 
(expressed by bu) and power 
pow) are liable to clash. 
now express beauty by bti, just 
The analogy be 
sounds of beauty and duty, as 
renders it 
will be 


very 

beauty 
expressed by 
We 
duty is expressed by dti. 


as 


tween the 
as their derivatives, 
to remember the 
from the following: 


well easy 


forms, as seen 


ye * 


dutiful, dutifully, dutifulness; 
beautifully, beautifulness. 


Key: 
beauty, 


Duty, 
beautiful, 


* * * ~ 


Name of the Diety 

The the Deity 
quickly expressed by gd than by writing g 
with the marks for capitalization—as the 
latter lifting the pen. By 
writing gd for God all possibility of clash- 


name of can be more 


necessitates 


ing with good is eliminated, and the forms 
for the derivatives may be more easily and 
de finitely expressed : 

Key: God, godly, godliness, godlike, un- 
godly. 


” * - 


Experience 
We have been expressing experience by 
exper, but as the word is of somewhat fre- 
we now write spe—a 


quent occurrence 


brief and distinct form: 





_—— Studen 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
Conducted by John R. Gregg, 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 


Some New Wopdsiens 


LJ a ny 


1128 Broadway, New York City, to whom 





n— 


lee ge \ 
nM——>’" 


fa i; 


“ 


Key: Experience, experienced—imexperience 
inexperienced, in our experience, what experi- 
ence, vette { 

’ * * + 
Office—Ofificial 
The word office may be expressed by 


joining of to is (same 
its derivatives may be 


the necessary letters. In the same 


form as of-his), and 
expressed by adding 


way 


official and derivatives may be expressed 


as shown in the following: 


) ( s <_ wr 
—_ r 
id , ae at oS 

Key: Office, officer, official, officially. 


Oo 
= The Shorthand Pies 


O many 


y of our teacher friends — 
written in, commenting on the va 


9. JL 


of the plates of wordsign derivatives / 


which we published last month, that we 
believe additional plates involving deriva- 
tive forms of words of frequent occurrence 
will be welcome. 
piled a list of words which we think will 
afforc 


~_ 


‘achers er Le 
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Key to Last Month's Derivative Plates 


Absent: absences, absented, absentee, absenter, 
absently. 
Accept: acceptability, acceptable, acceptant, 


acceptation, accepted, acceptive, acceptor, ac- 
ceptors, accepts, unacceptable. 

Accord: accordable, accordance, accordant, 
accorded, according, accordingly, accords. 
Acknowledge: acknowledged, acknowledgment, 
acknowledger, acknowledges, unacknowledged. 
Advantage: advantageous, advantageousness, 
advantages, disadvantage, disadvantageous, 
disadvantages. 


~~ 


J 


a 
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We have therefore sap 


valuable drill material to stude nts 47 
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Advertise: advertised, advertisement, adver- 


tiser, advertises. 


Allow: allowable, allowance, allowed, allows. 
Answer: answerable, answerableness, an- 
swered, answeringly, answerless, answerer, 


answers, unanswerable, unanswered. 

Arrive: arrivance, arrived, arrives. 

Bound: abound, abounded, boundary, bound- 
ed, boundless, boundlessness, bounds, rebound, 
rebounded, unbound, unbounded. 

Bright: brightest, brighten, brightness. 

Business: businesses, businesslike. 

Calculate: calculated, calculates, calculative, 
calculator, calculatory, miscalculate, uncalcu- 
latable. 

Capable: capableness, incapability, incapable. 

Carry: carried, carrier, carries. 

Change: changeability, changeable, change- 
ableness, changed, changer, changes, change- 


ful, changefulness, changing, unchangeable, 
unchanging. 
Character: characters, characteristic, charac- 


teristically, characterless, characterization, 
characterize, characterized. 
Charge: chargeable, charged, chargeful, 


charges, discharge, discharged, recharge. 


Claim: claimant, claimed, claims, disclaim, 
unclaimed. 

Clear: clearance, cleared, clearest, clearness, 
clears. 

Client: clientage, clientele, clients. 

Collect: collectanea, collectable, collected, col- 
lectedly, collectedness, collective, collector, 
collectorate, collects, uncollectable. 

Consider: considerable, considerate, consid- 
ered, considers, inconsiderable, inconsiderate. 

Correspond: corresponded, correspondent, 
correspondingly, corresponds. 

Correct: correctable, corrected, correctingly, 


corrective, correctly, correctness, corrects, in- 
correct, incorrectly. 
Credit: creditable, creditor, creditors, credits. 
Custom: accustom, accustomed, customary, 
customarily, customer, customs. 


Danger: dangerous, dangers, endanger, en- 
dangered. 

Deal: dealer, dealers, deals. 

Definite: definitely, definiteness, indefinite, in- 
definiteness. 

Deliver: deliverance, delivered, deliverer, de- 


liverers, delivery, undeliverable, redeliver. 


Demonstrate: demonstrable, demonstrated, 
demonstration, demonstrative, undemonstra- 
tive. 

Desire: desirability, desirable, desirableness, 


desired, desires, desirous, undesirability, un- 
desirable. 

Different: differences, differential, differen- 
tiate, differentiation, differently, differentness, 
indifference, indifferently. 

Direct: directed, directive, directly, directness, 
director, directs. 

Duty: duties, dutiful, dutifully, dutifulness. 

Educate: educated, educates, educational, edu- 
cationist, educative, educator, uneducated. 

Effect: effected, effective, effectively, effective- 
ness, effects, effectual, ineffective, ineffectual, 

ineffectually. 
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Enclose: enclosed, encloses, enclosure. 

Equal: equals, equalization, equalize, unequal, 
unequally. 

Express: expressage, expressed, expresses, ex 
pressive, expressly, inexpressible, inexpressive 

Favor: favorable, favored, favorite, favors, 
disfavor, unfavorable. 

Firm: affirm, confirm, firmer, firmest, firmly, 

firmness, infirm. , 


Give: forgive, forgiveness, misgivings, un 
forgiving. 
Glad: gladden, gladdened, gladder, gladdest, 


gladfulness, gladly, gladness, gladsome. 
God; godlike, godless, godliness, godly, god 
son, godspeed. 
Good: goodliness, goodly, goodness, goody 
Govern: governable, governed, governess, gov- 
ernmental, governor, governs, misgovern, mis 
governed, ungovernable. 


Great: greater, greatest, greatly, greatness. 
Kind: kindliness, kindly, kindness, kinds. 
Light: lighted, lighten, lightened, lighter, 


lightest, lightly, lightness, lights, delight, de 
lighted, delightful, delightfully, delightful- 
ness, unlighted, unlightened. 

Like: likeable, likeableness, liked, likelihood, 
likeliness, likely, liken, likened, likeness, likes, 
dislike, unlikeable, unlikely. 


List: listed, lists, enlisted, re@nlisted. 

Long: along, longer, longest, longingly, long 
ish. 

Mail: mailable, mailed, mails, unmailable. 

Market: marketable, marketed, markets, un- 
marketable. 

Most: mostly, foremost, inmost, uppermost. 

Move: immovable, movable, movableness, 


moved, mover, moves, removable, remove, re- 
moved, removes, unmovable, unmoved. 

Name: named, nameless, namely, names, un- 
named, 

Necessary: necessarily, 
sities, necessity, 
unnecessary. 

Neglect: neglected, neglectful, neglectfulness, 
neglects, negligence. 

Object: objected, objectionable, objection, ob- 
jective, objectively, objectiveness, objectless, 
objector, objects, unobjectionable. 

Oblige: obligation, obligatory, obliged, obligee, 
obliger, obliges, obligingly, obligingness, dis- 
oblige, unobliging. 

Observe: observance, observant, observation, 
observative, observatory, observed, observes, 
observingly, unobserved, unobserving. 

Original: originality, originator, originates, 
unoriginal. 

Popular: popularity, popularize, unpopular. 

Power: powerful, powerfully, powerfulness, 
powerless, powers, empower. 

Principle: principality, principally, 
ples, unprincipled. 

Purpose: purposed, purposeful, purposeless, 
purposes, purposive. 

Quality: qualities, equality, 
equalities. 

Question: questionable, questioned, questioner, 
questionist, questions, unquestionable, unques- 


tioned. 


necessitate, neces- 
necessitous, unnecessarily, 


princi- 


inequality, in- 
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Record: recorded, recorder, records, unrecord- 
able, unrecorded. 

Receive: receivable, received, 
ceives, receivership, unreceived. 

Regret: regretful, regretfully, regretfulness, 
regrets, regrettable, regretted, unregretfully, 
unregretfulness, unregretted. 

Regard: regarded, regardful, regardless, re- 
gards, disregard, disregarded. 

Represent: representative, represented, rep- 
resenter, represents, misrepresent, misrepre- 
sentation, misrepresented, unrepresented. 

Respect: respectability, respectable, respect- 
ably, respectableness, respected, respective, 
respectively, respects, disrespect. 


receiver, re- 


Return: returnable, returned, returns, un- 
returned. 
System: systematic, systematical, systemat- 


ically, systematize, systematizer, systems, un- 
systematically. 

Secure: secured, secures, security, insecure, 
insecurity, unsecure. 

Send: sender, senders, sends. 

Social: socialism, socialist, sociality, unsocia- 
bility, unsociable, unsocial. 

Speak: speaker, speaks, unspeakable. 

Specify: specific, specification, specified, spec- 
ifies, unspecified. 

Spirit: spirited, spiritless, spirits, spiritual, 
spirituality. 
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Stock: stocked, stockholder, stocks. 

Success: succeeded, successful, successfully, 
successive, successively, successes, unsuccess- 
ful, unsuccessfully. 

Style: styled, styles, stylish. 

Term: termed, termer, termless, terminal, ter- 
mination, termly, terms. 

Thank: thanked, thankful, thankfully, thank- 
fulness, thanks, thanksgiving, unthankful. 

Told: untold. 

Trust: trusted, trustee, trustful, trustfully, 
trustfulness, trusts, trustworthiness, trust- 
worthy, trusty, untrust, untrusted. 

Truth: truthful, truthfully, truths. 

Turn: turned, turner, turns, unturned. 

Use: usable, usableness, usage, usages, used, 
useful, usefully, usefulness, useless, uselessly, 
uselessness, user, uses. 


Usual: unusual, unusualness. 

Value: valuable, valuation, valueless, invalu- 
able. 

Wire: wired, wireless, wires, wiring. 


Write, right: writes, righted, writer, rightful, 
rightfully, rightfulness, right hand, writing, 
writings. 

Wonder: wonders, wondered, wonderful, won- 
derfully, wonderfulness, wondrous, wonder- 
ingly. 

World: worldly, worldliness, worldling, un- 
worldly. 


A Gem City Student in the Orient 


MBITION and a definite goal form 
A almost always an invincible com- 
bination. The story of Mr. Guy 
McComb, a recent graduate of the Gem 
City Business College, illustrates how 
events favor those who help themselves. 
Several years ago a brother of Mr. Me- 
Comb, who was in Uncle Sam’s navy in 
the Philippines, was given a furlough of 
three months to travel and to visit his home 
in America. While traveling in China he 
disappeared and was never heard from 
igain, although the War Department made 
every search that was possible. The story 
which is full of human interest, is contin- 
ued in the Quincy Whig, as follows: 


The mother, however, did not give up hope at 
once and continued to believe that sooner or later 
some word would come that would explain the 
sudden disappearance. Hope dwindled in the 
breaking heart of the mother, and Guy, the 
only other son and the mainstay and support 
of the aging mother and sister, became ob- 
sessed with the hope of some day being able 
to either find the missing son and brother or 
at least to learn the truth as to his untimely 
fate. 

Without’ means, other than what he might be 
able to earn, young Mr. McComb was cutting 


out a good-sized undertaking for himself, but 
he had the heart and courage to believe it pos- 
sible. Therefore, he came to Quincy and entered 
the Gem City Business College to equip himself 
to face the world and make it financially pos- 
sible to carry out the enterprise which he had 
cherished in his heart so many years. Even 
while in school he was obliged to earn his way, 
but he felt the end worthy of any means, so 
he accepted even the humble employment of 
waiting on tables in a local restaurant to aid 
him in keeping himself in school until he had 
finished his course. 


Shortly after completing his course, unusually 
good fortune came his way, as a call came from 
Singapore for an instructor in the commercial 
department of the Anglo-Chinese Missionary 
School at that place, and, without even knowing 
the story related above, the college offered this 
position to Mr. McComb. The eagerness with 
which he accepted may be imagined, and ar- 
rangements were made by cablegram for him to 
go at once. 


The school in which Mr. McComb takes up 
his work is an up-to-date missionary institution 
in which O. J. Morris, also an old graduate of 
the Gem City Business College, has established 
and is conducting a first-class commercial de- 
partment. He has a student body of about fifty or 
sixty natives whom he is teaching Gregg Short- 
hand and bookkeeping, having recently imported 
from the United States a half dozen typewriters. 
. 
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OOD advertising, it is said, is a 
product of personality and has 
always an idea for a foundation. 
The same is true of good shorthand teach- 
ing. To achieve the best results the 
teacher must have in mind a_ central 
idea, the application of which must be 
carried out according to a carefully con- 
ceived plan. Many teachers do not ex- 
tract the best of which their  stu- 
dents are capable simply because they 
have no exact means of classifying them 
according to their abilities. In the end, 
it is true, the student may pass the re- 
quired test of efficiency, but how much 
more satisfactory it would be to the 
teacher if, at any stage in the course of 
instruction, he could indicate the progress 
of the student according to a definite plan. 
In the teaching of shorthand, as in all 
the practical affairs of life, an idea alone 
is not sufficient. The idea of successful 
teaching must be supplemented by a prac- 
tical plan of action. 

The method of procedure indicated in 
the accompanying chart is new as ap- 
plied to the illustration of the practical 
teaching of shorthand, although many pro- 
gressive teachers unconsciously follow this 
plan. As applied to business affairs, how- 
ever, it is not new. It is a method which 
is frequently followed in determining the 
essentials necessary to the successful con- 
duct of a commercial campaign. Such a 
plan may be followed, with suitable 
modifications, by the high school, business 
college, or private teacher, and regardless 
of the system of shorthand employed. In 
schools where stress is laid upon individual 
methods of instruction, such a method 
should prove of particular benefit, as by 
means of a simple card system the teacher 
could note the date upon which each stu- 
dent qualified in a particular branch. He 
could thus at any time, either during or 
upon completion of instruction, determine 
the exact progress of the student and the 
time taken in advancing from principle to 
principle. 

This chart is not intended to be con- 
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clusive, but merely suggestive. It could 
be greatly extended or considerably modi- 
fied to meet special circumstances. The 
goal is, of course, the certificate of pro- 
ficiency, and many teachers will prefer 
to outline for themselves the intermediate 
stages of instruction. The chart deals 
strictly with shorthand. Under additional 
sub-headings it would be quite feasible 
to introduce allied subjects such as busi- 
ness English, phonograph instruction, ete. 
The term “Progressive Instruction” in the 
centre of the chart is intended to fill the 
gap between the completion of the elemen- 
tary work and the beginning of practice 
upon advanced principles, and this period 
is a particularly good one to re-classify 
students. It will be noticed, also, that 
some distinction is recognized between 
dictation practice and speed practice. Dic- 
tation practice may be established from 
the beginning of the course, in lists of 
words or simple paragraphs, and prepares 
the students for speed practice which, of 
course, in the correct sense of the term, 
cannot be attempted until some familiarity 
with advanced principles is acquired. It 
is not, moreover, absolutely necessary that 
the student should qualify in every branch 
indicated on the chart. A bright student, 
for example, desirous perhaps of taking a 
position only available for a limited period, 
might be permitted to take a graduation 
test and dispense with the “Reporting Ex- 
pedients.”” This example will indicate the 
elasticity of the plan. 

No doubt the “layout” of the chart will 
provoke criticism, but, as before stated, it 
is merely intended as a suggestion to 
teachers whereby they may formulate for 
themselves a concrete plan of action. Its 
peculiar value lies in the fact that it serves 
as a source of inspiration for the teacher 
by means of which he may always have in 
view a definite end reached by progressive 
stages of instruction. By an aimless 
method of teaching, the accomplishment 
of a definite result is problematical. By 
the means here indicated, the teacher may 
confidently ‘anticipate real results. 
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Principles of Phonetics Proper Materials Correct Methods of Writing 


Elementary Instruction in Theory 


Simple Dictation Elementary Phrase- Writing 
Progressive Instruction 


| 
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Advanced Principles Dictation 


Advanced Phrase Writing Speed Practice 


Technical Phraseology 
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Reporting Expedients Graduation Tests 
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HAT old question of postage on cards 

for other countries has come up 
again this month and now that sta- 
tistics have been furnished against us we 
shall be obliged to give counter proof if 
we are to continue to plead “‘not guilty” to 
the charge of carelessness. 

About ten years ago, Prof. Gauntlett of 
Yamaguchi writes us, a complaint was 
made to the Japan Mail that the number 
of letters and advertising matter received 
with insufficient postage prepaid came 
chiefly from the United States. This 
statement was repudiated by another cor- 
respondent who claimed that other coun- 
tries were equally careless. “But as my 
experience agreed with the first writer,” 
our letter continues, “I kept a strict list the 
following year, and found that I had re- 
ceived 36 such letters from the United 
States, 1 from England, and 1 from Brazil. 
In those days, almost all of my correspond- 
ence was with Great Britain.” The tale 
now stands: 

With In- 


Number sufficient 
Received. Postage. 


Country of Origin. 


tO Se 70 
> lle ee rr l 
Great Britain fe a 3 
Australia . sth ode tle a 0 
New Zealand _ . l 
Other Places . eee 0 


It appears to be quite conclusive evi- 
dence that in our American rush we do 
‘fail to consider.” We surely can make a 
better record than that for the States if 
each one of us makes it a point to watch 
his own correspondence. The cards re- 
corded were not all written in Gregg Short- 
hand, but the majority from our country 
were. Everybody lend a hand, and let us 


wipe out the figure which brands us as a 
careless people in little things! 

Of those who have taken to heart our 
previous sermonizing a few are now erring 
Mr. Yaniz, one of our 


on the other side. 





Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short 
hand who désire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 
subscribers to this magazine. Names are not repeated after first publication. The appli 
cation for enrollment must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in loughand 
Address the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, IL 









members in Mexico City, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that in their effort to place 
enough postage on cards going outside 
this country, some of our Greggites are 
uselessly wasting two cents on cards for 
Mexico which are entitled to the one-cent 
rate. This reminded us that in our own 
correspondence we noticed a post card in 
February and another in May bearing 
two-cent stamps, sent us from Kansas City 
and Jefferson City, Mo. One cent on do- 
mestic cards, remember—two cents on for- 
eign, except for mail going to the United 
States Possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and the United States Postal 
Agency at Shanghai, China. Domestic rates 
apply to these countries; also to letters for 
Great Britain, Ireland and Newfoundland 
(two cents for cards). The matter of 
postage is an important thing for a stenog- 
rapher to know, for upon him in many cases 
devolves preparing the letters for the mail. 
But even if putting up the mail is not one 
of your duties in the office, it is your duty 
to yourselves as good stenographers and 
well-informed citizens to have at least a 
general working knowledge of the postal 
rates. The postoffice is glad to furnish free 
copies of their little booklets containing a 
resumé of the U. S. Postal Service, domes- 
tic and foreign, with information as to its 
classification, conditions and rates of post- 
age. “Ignorance has no excuse.” 

Mr. Yaniz brings up another point, the 
suggestion that all members, in signing 
their names, add Mr., Miss or Mrs. to the 
signature, as the case may be. This is a 
custom which should be adhered to in all 
correspondence where a woman is address- 
ing an individual or firm not personally 
known to her, and should always be fol- 
lowed (even in the case of a man) if the 
first name leaves any room for doubt. 

To recapitulate the recent requests from 
our members for our mutual benefit let us: 
1. Write name and address in longhand, 
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in the case of the initial card, at least. 2. In- 
dicate our state of being (Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
3. Be sure that the correct amount of postage 
is affixed. 

One of our members of several months, 
Mr. H. N. Shropshire, principal of the 
shorthand department at Chester Commer- 
cial College, is looking for a fellow “‘cam- 
eraitis” victim, with whom to exchange 
shorthand and Box 86, Chester, 
Pa., receives his correspondence. 

Among the new applications this month, 
we found two special requests not indi- 
cated in the following list. Mr. Raymond 
J. Burke is anxious to have a view of 
“every high school building in the United 
States or from any place where there is a 
Gregg writer located.” He also declares 
his interest in photography and aeroplanes. 
Mr. Alex P. Riedel is interested in ap 
plying Gregg Shorthand to correspond- 
ence in German as well as English. 

J. O. Bailey, Drawer 1805, Houston, Tex. 

Charles H. Ball, Brevard, N. C. 

William M. Brown, 131 Dameron Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Miss L. Bruno, 2107 Sixth St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Raymond J. Burke, 2812 Jackson St., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

W. F. Collie, Aldridge, Tex. (Natural scenery 
and amateur photographs preferred.) 

Charles Crogan, 226 Grand Ave., 
land, Md. 

E. F. Dougherty, Waukon, Towa. 

Theophile J. Duhon, Hohen Solms, La. 

Henry Fehring, 54th and Lisbon Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Lena Fitzpatrick, 211 High St., Burlington, 
N. J. 

D. M. Greer, Box 103, Lynchburg, Va. 
Anna Hahn, 892 33d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hector C. Henderson, Makinikini, Wanganin 

River, New Zealand. 

John N. Hewitt, Gettysburg, Pa. 

C. D. Hoag, Waukon, Iowa. 

Florence Howland, 209 Queen 
is Oe 

Kathleen 
Wash. 

Cloyce J. 
City, Mo. 

Marie M. Jacques, No. 609, Lake Linden, Mich. 

Raymond Keihl, 1117 25th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Prefers foreign cards.) 


snaps. 


Cumber- 


St., Ithaca, 


Hudnall, 3088 W. 62d St., Seattle, 


Irwin, 1820 W. 11th St., Kansas 
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Mary MacLean, 204 Pewabic St., Laurium, 
Mich. 

Lillian A. 
coma, Wash. 

A. G. Matthews, 914 Lake St., 
Minn. 

Florence McKime, R. F. D. 
Center, Mich. 

George Mortensen, Blackwell, Okla. 

Rutila Niesen, 954 37th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pete Parsons, Box 251, Strathcona, Alberta, 
Canada, 

Veronica Perrcault, Box 5, Hubbell, Mich. 

Anna Press, 70 Emmett St., Dayton, O. 
(Desires cards from all the Eastern States.) 

Emmett J. Pullen, 235 Hillger Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Adolph Quasser, 928 E. 
mouth, Ohio. 

Alex. P. Riedel, 221 E. 
City. 

Louise 
Cal. 

George W. 
trobe, Pa. 

Charles 
Ohio. 

J. Stern, care Commissary Dept., Northern 
Pacific Railway, Seattle. Wash. 

Clarence Styer, 954 Ohio St., Huron, S. Dak 

David George Sununu, Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut, Syria. 

Miss M. E. Tupper, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Edward Van 
Wis. 

M. H. Vidal, Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Edgar Weber, E. 803 Olympic Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. (Prefers scenic or historic cards.) 

Harry Wellington, Room 311, Pullman Build- 
ing, Chicago, II. 

Geo. F. Brower, 
City. 

Wm. O. Schwan, R. R. No. 59, 
Wis. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

John C. Geary, Helmville, Mont. 

James Don Levy, General Delivery, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Albert Ray, 115 19th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Rex Price, Nezperce, Idaho. 

Roberta Bath, 1616 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 

Sarah C. Josenhans, 41388 Alki Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Fdward D. Zellers, 217 Third Ave., Joliet, Il. 

Mr. Bailey, Mjss Howland, Mr. Matthews, 
Mr. Zellers, John C. Geary, Sarah C. Josenhans 
and Rex Price agree to answer all the postals 
written to them. 


Lynam, 1222 Fidelity Bldg., Ta 


Minneapolis, 


No. 2, Berrien 


Third St., Ports- 


83d St.. New York 


Roesch, 2444 Ninth Ave. Oakland, 


Skavish, 116 Gertrude St., La- 


Smith, R. F. D. No. 8, Lancaster, 


care Oakland Tribune, 


Vonderen, Box 572, DePere, 


1042 Faile St... New York 


West Allis, 








built upon past losses. 





‘Te lose is not so deplorable as to fail to profit by one’s loss. 


man who never loses is he who never ventures. 


The only 


All great successes are 
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Reform 


Insurgent 


Progressive 


Radical: 


Reactionary: 


Referendum: 
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HERE are some good suggestions in 
the following article for you to make 
note of in addition to the excellent 

practice it offers for adding to your steno- 
graphic strength: 


A Person and a Personality 


Seneca, a great Roman writer and philosopher, 
once said, “We complain and regret that life 
is so short, yet we live each day as if it were 
1 thousand years.” 

Ihe life of the average individual is prin- 
cipally occupied in rendering excuses, making 
explanations, telling idle tales and in listening 
to idle gossip. 

The average man makes but little of his 
chances, and this assertion is proved by the fact 
that a few men in one day of eight hours often 
1ccomplish more than many men do in a life- 
time of seventy years. 

Life is simply a matter of concentration. 
You are what you set out to be. The things 
you read to-day and the things you think to-day 
are the things you become in the years to be. 
You are a composite of the things you say, the 
books you read, the thoughts you think, the 
company you keep and the things you aspire 
to become. 

So, then, here is a receipt for improving the 
individual and evolving your life into success, 
lime is your only asset. If you would simply 
devote thirty minutes of each day to the study 
of some splendid idea, to the improvement of 
your mind, in obtaining a more accurate knowl- 
edge of your business, in studying the thoughts 
of some great man who has left the world better 
because of his having lived, in the pursuit of 
the secret of the success of great business men, 
you would in ten years’ time evolve into a giant 
of intellectual strength with power to follow 
any plan or idea to final and positive success. 

This is what you can actually do through the 
right investment of thirty minutes of each day. 

Time knows no prejudices, makes no prom- 
ises, keeps no records and asks no questions. 
You are here for a purpose and each moment 
you spend foolishly or frivolously is lost for 
ill time and is simply thrown into the waste- 
basket of positive indifference. 

You come into this world from an eternity of 
which you know but little, watch the hour hand 
ind the face of time for a little while and return 
to that eternity from which you have come. 

Then the question is—what are you going to 
do with your hours and what are you going 
to do with life? Are you going to drift through 


Plate-Whiting Exercise 


_ Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key" given below 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next 
month with the authoritative plates. This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 
on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 










its wealth and beauty, satisfied with your in- 
efficiency, incompetency, idleness and ignorance? 
Are you going to leave untouched the treasures 
of the world in which you live? 

Are you going to remain content with your 
own limited knowledge when you can keep in 
touch with the great thoughts and ideas of the 
great men who have influenced the world? Are 
you going to bury your head in your desk and 
shut out the light of experience and the success 
of other men? 

In other words—are you going to be a failure 
and in the evening of life go down the other 
side without having accomplished some great 
and splendid thing? Are you going to use 
these thirty minutes each day, to know more, to 
learn more and to understand? It is up to you. 

Opportunity is pounding a perpetual tattoo 
on your door and follows you with a club from 
the time of your rising to the time of your 
retiring. The question is—are you to be a per- 
son or a personality? 

The way you invest this half hour is going 
to decide, and your life’s work will say if 
you have been a success or if your life has been 
a travesty—a mockery filled with idleness, in- 
difference and uselessness. 

Do you believe in your work, in loyalty to 
your employer, in devotion to your business? 
Do you believe in honest service, in honest 
thought, in the divinity of the thing you do or 
the thing you sell? Do you intend to be an 
individual or a nonentity? As a man it is ab- 
solutely and entirely up to you. Are you going 
to get busy and when do you expect to begin? 


From /ron Age. 


*““Deserve success and you shall com- 
mand it.”’ 

* * a7 

“The lucky man is the man who sees 
and grasps his opportunity.’’ 

* * # 

Practical education educates a human 
being to think his own way to conclusions 
with forcible accuracy; to ask and answer 
questions pertinently ; tu generalize with- 
out vagueness, and to specialize without 
trivialty ; to marshal his mental forces for 
attack or defense in a sudden emergency 
as an able commander marshals his regi- 
ments.—T/ enable. 
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Tidy Desk Wins Good Position 


HIS is a story about a man who kept 
his desk clean: Stratton, like all the 
others, cleaned his desk when he 

first came on the job. But he didn’t call 
attention to the fact. The brass band 
music was missing. In fact, when the “Old 
Man” came along and caught Stratton in 
the act, Stratton blushed and pretended 
he was looking for a penholder. 

But from the first day the glass top of 
Stratton’s desk always looked as bare and 
bleak as an Arctic ice field. He would be 
hard at work, but he didn’t appear to get 
things cluttered up like the rest of us did. 
He would fish a paper out of this drawer, 
a memorandum book from that, a letter 
from a third, glance at them, and then back 
they would pop like rabbits into a burrow. 

One day the Old Man paused by 
Stratton’s desk. “You don’t seem very 
busy, Mr. Stratton,” he said. Then when 
Stratton began to blush he added in ex- 
planation: “That is, I don’t see you with 
any papers, books, files, and other evi- 
dences of work piled around you. Some 
of my young men’’—here he glanced 
around the room meaningly—‘‘show they 
are busy. I can tell at a glance by the 
piles of work heaped up that they are tre- 
mendously engaged in the business of the 
firm. Have you yourself nothing to do?” 

Stratton squirmed uneasily. “You see, 
sir, it's—-it’s a sort of habit I've got into,” 
he apologized. “I keep things stuck 
around in different drawers; I think I can 
get at ‘em most as quick as if I had ‘em 
right on top. I got started that way in 
a railroad office. The chief there, sir, 
would pile and pile letters on his desk as 
they came in till you could hardly see him. 
They used to tell a story that, as he kept 
pushing ‘em back to get a little space for 
himself, some of those farthest out would 
fall into the waste-paper basket, and that’s 
the way they'd get answered. I thought, 
sir, it didn’t seem a good way.” 


“Perhaps not,’ said the Old Man, and 
smiled in a way he has—you don’t know 
whether there's sugar in that smile or salt. 
A week or so later he ealled Stratton. 
“Mr. Stratton,” he said, “kindly bring m« 
the Barren Hill computations.” 

“T haven't them, sir,”’ said Stratton. 

“What have you done with them?” 

“Never had them, sir.” 

“Why, ves, you did,” broke in Heinz, 
one of the department managers, “I gave 
‘em to you yesterday—don’t you remem 
ber? Put ’em on your desk.” 

Stratton blushed. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Heinz, but there is some mistake. 
Somebody else must have taken those 
papers.” 

Heinz persisted. He called in one of 
his subordinates. ‘Didn't you see me hand 
them to Stratton?’” The subordinate was 
inclined to think he had. 


“Two to one,” said the Old Man. “Are 
you sure, Stratton, you haven't them 
somewhere ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, look through your desk. They 


must be in there some place.” 

“I feel sure I know everything in those 
drawers,” said Stratton, “but I'll look.” 

He didn’t find the papers, but Heinz 
afterward did find them in his own desk. 
The Old Man made no comment, but a 
week or two later I heard him saying to 
Stratton: 

“Mr. Stratton, I’ve neticed off and on 
that you seem able to keep your desk 
tidied up in good shape and to tell where 
Now, I never could. My desk 

most 
move 


things are. 
is always in awful shape unbusi- 
nesslike. I want into my 
office and help me keep my things in order. 
I need a secretary. I suppose you have 
no objection?” 
Stratton blushed. 


you to 


“No, sir,” he said. 


Workers’ Magazine. 











OY in one’s work is the consummate tool, without which the work may 
be done indeed, but without which the work will always be done slowly, 
clumsily, and without its finest perfection — Phillips Brooks. 
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(Continued from the June number.) 


Cc. L. Johnson, Chariton Commercial Col- 
lege and Academy, Chariton, Iowa. 
R. R. Brott, Muscatine High School, Mus- 


catine, lowa. 


Alta L. Jewell, Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. 

Ruth A. Lyford, Perry Normal College, 
Perry, lowa. 

Winifred Warner, Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 


James Massey, Baker University Business 


College, Baldwin, Kan. 


Miss A. B. Carman, Bel Air High School, 
Bel Air, Md. 
Lillian H. Blasdell, Owosso Business Col- 


lege, Owosso, Mich. 
Lewis H. Vath, Watertown 
lege, Watertown, S. Dak. 


Business Col- 


Empire Business College, Sydney, Cape 
Breton, Canada. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Le Sueur, Minn. 

G. H. Marshall, Galena High School, 


Galena, Kan. 

W. C. Hershey, Lake City Commercial Col- 
lege, Lake City, Minn. 

Mrs. Mabel Swift, Columbus 

College, Columbus, Nebr. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. John’s School, 
Delphos, Ohio. 

Cora E. Holland, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Olin Vance, Johnson Co. High School, Buf- 
falo, Wyo. 

Sara Burrows, County High School, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Fred Tyndall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

M. E. Luton, Shasta Co. High School, Red- 
ding, Cal. 

T. H. Lodge, Redlands High School, Red- 
lands, Cal. 

Mona F. Gee, Irving Institute, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Richard H. Piatt, Sonoma Valley 
High School, Sonoma Valley, Cal. 

Gertrude M. Coman, Rochester College, 
Rochester, Ind. 

Lenna Hand, Cripple Creek Business Col- 
lege, Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Mrs. G. M. Fessenden, Winsted, Conn. 

Emma A. Thornborrow, Jacksonville High 
School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

D. Crowley, Boone Business College, Boone, 


Commercial 


Union 


lowa. 
Cora Beach, Upper Iowa University, Fay- 
ette, Iowa. 


Miss M. A. Bishop, Salisbury High School, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Carrie I. Allen, Allen’s Shorthand School, 
Worthington, Minn. 

Gertrude Harvey, Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Kk. R. Osborne, Piedmont 
Lawndale, N. C. 

Ruth Sidebottom, Missouri Wesleyan Col- 

lege, Cameron, Mo. 


High School, 


6 


6 


6 





V. R. Guffy, Dexter Business College, Dex- 
ter, Mo. 


Sister M. Winifred, St. Agnes Academy, 
Alliance, Nebr. 
Eva Schweitzer, Drake Business College, 


Jersey City, N. J 
R. R. Holcomb, 

Findlay, Ohio. 
J. T. Bargar, 

Marion, Ohio. 
Annie C. Pigler, Woodburn High School, 
Woodburn, Oregon. 


Findlay High School, 


Marion Business College, 


Mrs. Gertrude Hall, Jackson School of 
Business, Jackson, Tenn. 

G. W. Kopp, Blinn Memorial College, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Martha C. Bennett, Hardwick Academy, 
Hardwick, Vt. 

Ina Poland, Massey Business College, 


Montgomery, Ala. 

W. D. Crawford, Berryville High School, 
Berryville, Ark. 

Florence H, Cadman, Berkeley School of 
Stenography, Berkeley, Cal. 
Compton Union High School, 
Cal. (through C. Johnson). 
C. I. Jenney, Imperial Valley Union High 

School, Imperial, Cal. 

\. E. Bullock, Oxnard Union High School, 
Oxnard, Cal. 

D. A. Hiles, Moscow Business College, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Mrs. Ina Belle Allison, Brown’s 
College, Bloomington, Il. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, Quincy, IIl. 

Sisters of Charity, St. High 
School, Rock Island, III. 

Merle B. Reason, Botna Valley Business 
College, Atlantic, Lowa, 

L.. R. Hanks, Atchison High School, Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

Roy Hill, State Manual Training Normal 
School, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Guy W. O’Roke, Sabetha 

Sabetha, Kan. 

Georgia Chadbourne, Saco 
Saco, Me. 

Mrs. Harriet Fisk Partch, Winter Hill 
Business College, Winter Hill, Mass. 
Josephine Crowley, Becker’s Business Col- 

lege, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. R. E. Arksey (private classes), Du- 
luth, Minn. 

S. G. Field, Stratford-on-Avon, England. 

H. C. Johnson, Moothart’s Business Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Sister M. Patricia, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Clyde, Mo. 

I.. C. Denton, Sedalia Telegraph School and 
Western ‘Telegraph Institute, Sedalia, 
Mo. 

Oscar H. Werner, Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Warrenton, Mo. 

(Concluded on page 643) 


Compton, 


Business 


Joseph's 


High School, 


High School, 












(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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“TRUST for the overcoming of a difficulty, not to long-continued study 


after you have become bewildered, but to repeated trials at intervals.— 
Whately. 


— 
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The Pedagogy of Writing 


AST month we quoted from a book 
I, on “The Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Writing” by Mary E. Thompson. 
Those quotations dealt principally with the 


psychology of the subject. But it is the 
pedagogy of writing that will possibly be 
of the most value to the readers of the 
Writer, and some phases of that are given 
here. 

Every one is interested in shorthand 
“speed.”” On this important question Miss 
Thompson makes the following observa- 
tions: 


As has already been stated, the forearm move- 
ment is the one affording the greatest speed, 
and the nafural slant is the slope which allows 
the most rapid writing. 


But she states further that fine, forma- 
tive movements are executed by the fingers. 

“Woodworth found,” says Miss Thomp- 
son, “that there is a limit beyond which an 
increase in speed does not produce much 
greater inaccuracy, because then it is no 
longer possible to control the movements 
separately, hence much has to be left to 
the automatic uniformity of the hand’s 
movements.” That is why in shorthand 
writing after a certain speed is reached, 


very little difference is noted in the degree 
of accuracy in the It also shows 
why much effort should be directed in the 
beginning stages to develop, first, correct 
ideals of forms and, second, correct move- 
ments. The most advanced thinkers on the 
subject of shorthand writing are convinced 
that these movements should be stimulated 
through the sense of hearing. 

The kind of practice to be followed is a 
constantly perplexing question to many 
teachers. What Miss Thompson says will 
undoubtedly throw much light on the sub- 
ject: 

Practice for practice’s sake soon degenerates 
into carelessness and becomes very tiresome; as 
is clearly demonstrated in copybook (copying 
from shorthand plates may, for all practical 
shorthand purposes, be considered the same as 
the “copybook”) work, where each added line 
below tends’ to become more and more unlike 
the copy above, and to show greater and greater 
carelessness. In copybook work the emphasis 
tends to be upon the visual control because the 
teacher insists that the product resulting from 
the movements shall be as nearly like the model 
as possible. A copybook may be profitably 
used as a corrective of form, as a dictionary is 
the standard consulted when one is in doubt 
about the spelling of words, but a child who 
writes in copybooks chiefly during his earlier 


notes. 








THE 


ears will never become through such practice 

rapid writer using an easy, free movement. 

She observes, in connection with control 
processes, that “some adults never get be- 
vond the visual control stage, and they 
write haltingly all their lives, while the ma- 
jority of people advance to the muscle- 
sensation control result write 
faster than the first class mentioned.” 

The following paragraph, which bears, 
of course, on longhand writing, is directly 
shorthand writing to the 
necessity for “new matter”: 


and as a 


ipplicable in 


rhe best form of practice is the life form, or 
the expressing of one’s own thoughts in writing 
vhile thinking. Of necessity the child must 
know the forms, but as soon as he has a slight 
knowledge of these, he should begin to write his 
own thoughts, for in so doing the emphasis is 
placed upon the thought to be expressed, and 
result the kinesthetic and _ tactile 
learn to take care of the writing act. 
This is the ultimate aim in the teaching of 
writing and the one that ought to be kept con- 
stantly in mind as the goal towards which all 
practice ought to tend. 


is a sensa- 


tions 


The value of “copy’’—such, for example, 
as is given in the plates in this magazine 
is treated as follows: 


Copybooks can profitably be used as reference 
books in which to look up the correct forms of 
some of the letters incorrectly written by some 
children in their composition work, or they may 
be used for a review of form work in penman- 
ship. For this last use it is wiser to have the 
pupils observe the correct forms of the trouble- 
some letters, and then write these letters a num- 
ber of times, after which the entire copy may 
be written perhaps once. When this is done, a 
comparison of the results with the model should 
be made by each pupil, after which with these 
differences in mind he should try again. 


This describes exactly the process that 
should be followed in refining the short- 
hand writing. 

Miss Thompson then continues: 

Better far is a little thoughtful practice on 
the form in which each child is his own critic 
than hours and hours of careless work; only 
successful practice counts, because unsuccessful 
fixes wrong co-ordinations, and these 
are only overcome or broken down after long 
nd strenuous effort. 


practice 


Work on the “troublesome letters’’—or 
shorthand forms—writing each a number 
of times, is of proved value in shorthand 
work. 

One more point touched upon was that 
of the “Law of Short Exercises”’: 
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Johnson concluded (from his experiments) 
that when practice is continued until the move- 
ment becomes irregular, then the practice be- 
comes positively injurious for the reason that 
the irregular movements become incorporated 
in the chain of reaction as surely as do the 
well-directed ones. Practice may thus tend to 
establish irregular adjustments as well as reg- 
ular ones. If wrong adjustments are made, 
then, these delay the development of the control 
over the muscles for accurate adjustment. 
Woodworth concluded that only successful prac- 
tice counted. This means in actual practice 
that long writing periods, during which the 
child is allowed to dawdle along in an inaccu- 
rate fashion, are worse than none at all; in 
other words, profitable practice periods in 
writing should be short. A number of short 
periods, with intervals of rest or change of 
work, are much more beneficial than an equal 
amount of time in one long practice period. 


While the greater number of the experi- 
ments made by Miss Thompson were upon 
young children, it is still evident that the 
principles are applicable to students of a 


much greater average age in shorthand 


schools. 


wz 
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SERIES of exercises on “shorthand 


The “General Tendency!” 
penmanship” applied to Pitmanic 


A shorthand, in imitation of 


those for Gregg Shorthand which have ap- 
peared in this magazine, is being pub- 
lished in Pitman’s Journal. 

As the geometrical style of shorthand 
does not lend itself naturally to such drills, 
some of the directions given are interesting 
and enlightening. For instance: 


The beginner will find more difficulty at the 
outset in making the perpendicular and back- 
hand characters in shorthand than the slant 
strokes, which he has practiced in the Spence- 
rian longhand. 


close 


The first drill is on making the circles. 
The drill is introduced with these signifi- 
cant remarks: 

In this exercise the circle should be made as 
round as possible and a great deal of practice 
will be required to correct the general tendency 
to make the circle, “ses” circle and “es” 
circle in the form of an oval, 


“ew” 


With Pitmanic shorthand it is always a 
ease of “correcting the general (or nat- 
ural) tendency.” This series of exercises 
will do a great deal of good. The un- 


natural and difficult combinations given for 
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practice form a striking contrast to the 
natural and easy forms of a system founded 
on the elements of longhand to which the 
hand has been accustomed from infancy. 


Business Education Pays 


UCH discussion has been indulged 
M in lately in the newspapers and 

magazines regarding the college 
man’s salary and the value of a college 
degree. Statistics from two of the big col- 
leges in the East show that the average 
initial salary of a Harvard A. B. is $15 
a week, while that of the Princeton A. B. 
is only $6 a week. 

In striking contrast with this is the data 
furnished by Dean Johnson of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, of 
New York University. The report shows 
that the graduates of this department of 
the University receive, the first year fol- 
lowing graduation, an average monthly sal- 
ary of $135.30, which is an average weekly 
salary of $32.50. The report further shows 
that these men advanced to $42 a week the 
second year, and from then on show a 
gradual increase until the ninth year 
which is as far as the statistics have been 
carried—when they received an average of 
#80 a week. 

The report goes on: “The average of 
all the members reporting was $206 
monthly, with an average time since gradu- 
ation of 3.6 years. The highest salary re- 
ported by any member of these classes was 
$1,250 a month, that of a member of the 
class 1907. Less than six per cent are 
receiving less than $100 a month, and of 
this number two-thirds were members of 
the last graduating class. Forty-four per 
cent are receiving between $100 and $200 
a month; forty per cent between $200 and 
#300 a month; three per cent between $300 
and $400 a month; four per cent between 
$400 and $500 a month, and three per cent 
$500 or more a month.” 

A great majority of the students of this 
school attend only evening classes, simply 
utilizing time for study and attendance 
that otherwise would be devoted probably 
to unprofitable recreation. The majority 


of these men are accountants and auditors, 
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several business managers 
statisticians, treasurers and secretaries of 
business corporations. 

The report of this one school shows that 
in the matter of salary and opportunity, th 
student of business subjects enjoys a dis 
tinct advantage. It is doubtful if the re 
ports of the schools of engineering and 
technology will make so good a showing 
as this. 

While, of course, the student in the busi 
ness school does not enjoy the advantages 
of the broad education that it is possible 
to give in a university business course, it 
is certain that their initial will 
rank as high, if not higher, than those 
given for the Harvard and Princeton A. 
B.’s. For the opportunities for advance- 
ment that are presented to the  well- 
equipped stenographer we need only to 
scan the lists of prominent business men 
to find numerous examples of those who 
have gone to the top through the oppor- 
tunity shorthand opened. 

Business education pays, and pays big, 
to the student who learns his business well 
and makes intelligent use of it. But mere 
attendance at the will not make 
business men or women; it is what the stu- 
dent takes away with him that regulates 
the size of his pay check. 


but there are 


salaries 


school 


The One-Slope Theory 


N a letter to the Phonographic World, 
May, 1886, Mr. George Carl Mares, of 
London, England, made this strong 

argument in favor of shorthand founded on 
the slant of longhand, or on what he 
termed “The One-Slope Theory”: 

“The perpendicular strokes and the back 
strokes and curves are abolished, and as a 
result the only strokes employed are the 
downward, and upward and _ horizontal, 
with their curves, and a modified form of 
the two perpendicular curves. The ma- 
terial thus provided is the most facile that 
geometry affords, and a system based on 
this theory should be at least 25 per cent 
more facile than a purely geometric system 
employing all the strokes. 

“In proof of my assertion, I would call 
attention to the following figures :— 
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1) A rapid penman can write 30 words 

word containing on an 
iverage 16 movements—16x30 equals 480 
onghand strokes a minute. 

b) The limit of the power of the hand 
to form shorthand strokes, is, at the out 
side figure, 300 a minute; 300 to 480 shows 
60 per cent in favor of longhand strokes. 

c) As the formation of shorthand 
strokes requires more care than longhand, 
on account of the necessary observance of 
length, thickness, ete., an allowance of, 
say 25 per cent, must be made, and this, 
with an allowance of 10 per cent for loss 
of brevity (if any) as compared with other 
systems, will leave us 25 per cent advan- 
tage in the matter of facility of execution 
gained by the use of longhand signs. .... 

“To those who would test the matter, let 
the words ‘rich’ and ‘pity’ be each written 
in phonography for any given time, and on 
counting there will be a great majority of 
the former, for the strokes it contains are 
the same that we learned to write with, 
whilst the latter word contains strokes used 
only in shorthand, and which we never had 
occasion to use before we learned the art. 
Each of us has had a life’s time practice 
of one-sloped writing, and it stands to 
reason therefore that we can write on the 
one-slope far more readily than we can by 
using the perpendicular and back strokes.” 


™ 
Y LD) 
Ss 


minute; each 


Brevities 


Writing from Paris, May 13, Mr. Gregg 
says: “It is with profound regret that I 
innounce the death of the author of the 
well-known Duployé system of shorthand. 
tev. M. Duployé passed away on May 10, 
ind the funeral services were held to-day 
it the Abbey of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Maur, near Paris, of which institution the 
deceased was the Canon. M. Duployé was 
seventy-nine years of age. His departure 
will be mourned by all who are acquainted 
with his unselfish labors on behalf of the 
stenographic art.” 

* * . 

The Houston, Texas, Post of April 
15 contains a photograph of Mr. M. M. 
Link, and an article about his election as 
secretary of the Houston Real Estate Ex 
change. Until a few years ago Mr. Link 
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was prominent in commercial school work. 
Prior to going to Texas he was principal 
of Brown's Business College, St. Loui:. 
It is a gratification to us to learn of his 
advancement in the commercial and public 
life of the progressive southern city in 
which he now lives. 

+ 7 > 


L. J. Egelston, principal of the Rut 
land, Vt., Business College for the past 
eighteen years, has leased his school to 
F. E. Mitchell who is in charge of the 
High School Commercial Department of 
that city. Mr. Mitchell has had a valu- 
able experience of several years and is 
well qualified to continue the good work 
done in the past. 

The Rutland Business College was one 
of the early pioneers to introduce Gregg 
Shorthand, and this, in connection with its 
splendid course in touch typewriting, has 
made the school very successful and its 
graduates in constant demand by business 
men. 

Mr. Mitchell, who will carry out the 
policies inaugurated by Mr. Egelston, will 
assume charge July 1, and plans to con- 
duct a five weeks’ summer session. Mr. 
Egelston has made no definite plans for the 
future, but will undoubtedly take a well 
earned rest. 

* 7. . 

Our readers will be glad to learn that 
Mr. C. I. Brown, of Brown's Business 
College, Peoria, has been elected Principal 
and Manager of Brown's Business College 
at Bloomington. Owing to his many years 
of highly successful teaching experience in 
both public and private schools, Mr. Brown 
is particularly fitted for this important 
position. Mr. Brown is vice-president of 
the Gregg Shorthand Association of Amer 
ica and is an enthusiastic Gregg writer. 
The Wrrrer extends hearty congratula- 
tions to Mr. Brown on his promotion and 
to the Brown’s Business College Company 


on its choice. 
@ 


“What though ten thousand faint, 
Desert, or yield, or in weak terror flee! 
Heed not the panic of the multitude ; 
Thine be the captain's watchword— Vic 


tory.” Horatius Bovar. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 11 


[Under this heading we shall print, from time to time, pithy suggestions as to the methods of 
acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 
eminent shorthand writers.—£ditor. | 
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Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Reading 


| 
"Ton greatest trouble that employers find with average stenogra- 
phers is that they have not enough general information. The 

ability to write shorthand at a moderate speed and to transcribe it 
on the typewriter should never be the ultimate goal of the ambitious steno- 
grapher. He should not be satisfied with standing on the bottom rung of 
the ladder when there is so much room at the top. Improve yourself by 

reading, or better still, get some one to read good books to you on a va- 7 
riety of subjects so that you can take them down in shorthand. By this 
plan you fulfilla triple purpose. You improve your mind, enlarge your 
vocabulary, and add materially to your shorthand knowledge and speed. 
If you cannot get a fellow student to join you in this plan, you may be able 
to form a class of young people, who will meet once or twice a week or 
oftener, and read aloud in turn. Try this; it will increase your speed, en- 
large your knowledge, add to your vocabulary and benefit you in many 
ways. Dictation from any interesting book, leading articles from a news- 
paper, any matter, in fact, that is good English will assist you materially. 
‘*All is grist that comes to the mill’’ in the shape of practice, and the wider 

the scope of the reading the better the result. Improve yourself. 
o 





i Ts 


Independent Reading 


N ALL your writing of shorthand do not neglect to read independently 
I and without assistance from your dictator. Good reading will come 
by practice, but in no other way. Make sense of what you transcribe 
and don’t substitute. By that we mean don’t ‘‘make sense of it’’ by read- 
ing something that is similiar, but not quite correct. The business man in 
dictating a letter wants transcribed exactly what he said. He does not 
want you to substitute or put in something that he did not say, because 
you cannot read your notes. Neither does he desire you to alter a sen- 
tence because it reads better that way. Your duty as a stenographer is to 
record the expressed thoughts or spoken words of your employer, or dic- 
tator, intelligently, and you can do this only when you write shorthand 
rapidly enough to record what is dictated and read you notes well enough 
to transcribe them without assistance. If a word or a sentence puzzles 
you during the progress of your course of training, study it out for your- 
self and do not bother your fellow student with it. Strive to work out 
your own salvation, and with perseverance and the cultivation of self- 
reliance you will become a first-class stenographer. 
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By Fraaxyx Ruruerrorp, iw “Practica, Posters ror SHortTHanp Srupents.” 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 










How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 11 


Manuscripts of Various Kinds 
HAT was said in the last install- 
ment about clearness and beauty 
in business letters, applies with 
equal force, of course, to the various manu- 
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ILLustTration | 
(A well-proportioned page) 


scripts and business papers that the typist 
is called upon to prepare. 

In this kind of work, as in all other type- 
written copy, simple treatment should be 
constantly sought. It should be remem- 
bered that typewriting is but another form 
of printing and the typist can learn much 
from a study of the best examples of the 
printers’ art in good books and magazines; 


and very much more, so far as scientific 
presentation goes, from good advertise- 
ments. Fancy borders and alleged type- 
written decorations now have but little 
place in the typists’ art. It is true that 
some wonderful specimens of “art” work 
have been produced on the typewriter, but 
they are not truly works of “art” but 
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ILiustratiow Il 
(A page with running head) 


of ingenuity. At best, typewriting is but a 
means to an end, and not the end itself. 
Perfection in the completed manuscript 
can be obtained only by infinite pains and a 
close attention to details until these things 
become a matter of habit. 


Some of the 
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points that bear directly upon the ques- 
tion are: clean type, even margins, neat 
erasures when erasures necessary, a 
good ribbon, evenness of touch and spacing, 
correct punctuation and paragraphing, and 
taste in arrangement. More than mere 
accuracy is required of the present-day 
stenographer, indispensable as accuracy is. 
The work must present an attractive ap- 


are 
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Manual of Style gives the following rule 
for the properly proportioned type page: 
“The perfect type page is supposed to be 
proportioned in such a way that its diago 
nal is twice its width. . . . A stu- 
dent of typography has ingeniously esti 
mated that, taking the height of the paper 
leaf as 100 units, the height of the type 
page of the ordinary trade book should be 





























pearance—invite a reading. from 72 per cent to 75 per cent; that of 
Good paper is es- a library edition, 
sential to the attrac- from 66 per cent to 
tive appearance of a 71 per cent; that of 
manuscript. Cheap, a a de lux volume, 
flimsy paper should [ from 60 per cent to 
never be used. In 75 per cent.’’* 
the ordinary man- | ee Since the ordi 
uscript, not more | aus ene | nary page of type 
than two or three Rte A=, +a | writing paper does 
copies are usually | : | not permit us to 
required, and these, ee | obtain exactly these 
of course, can be | proportions, the 
made with carbons next best thing we 
on paper that has can do is to give a 
some body to it. good appearance by 
The difference in arranging the mar 
cost between poor gins tastefully. I] 
paper and good lustration No. 1 
paper should have shows a_ well-pro 
no weight. An in —— portioned page on 
ferior or worn rib- the ordinary sized 
bon will often spoil ar ACCRA a Re ae ah paper — 8144x 11 
what would other inches. Paper 81% 
wise be excellent x11 inches — which 
work. A good, deep is now standard 
black ribbon is the LU __} should always be 
best for practically ———— used for manu 
all purposes. Select (A simple title page) scripts of books, 
a ribbon that gives articles, theses, and 
a clean-cut impression. Some ribbons are other work of a literary character; in 


very heavily inked on thick, coarse fabric, 
and give a blurred, dirty type-impression. 
It will be found on an actual test that the 
best ribbons, while costing more at the 
start, are really cheaper in the end, besides 
giving a cleaner, more attractive im- 
pression, 


Planning the Arrangement 


These details settled, we can pass on to 
the broader aspects of the subject. With 
even touch, good paper, good ribbon and 
accurate work, the feature that should be 
looked after most carefully by the typist 
is proportion in his pages. The Printers’ 





specifications, financial reports and other 
business papers, law papers, etc., the legal 


size sheet 81x13 inches—is ordinarily 
used. Each page should be considered as 


a unit and proportioned accordingly. 


Useful Suggestions 


Much of the work of a literary character 
that comes to the typist is handwritten. In 
copying from handwritten manuscript 
much care has to be exercised. The typist 
should first lay out a plan of his work and 
then follow it consistently. The following 


*Manual of Style ; the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass 
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suggestions, if followed, will assist in se- 


curing satisfactory results: 


Shiny or slippery paper should be 


ivoided. 


Each page should contain the same num- 


ber of lines. 


the stopping point on each sheet before 
starting to write, and observing how far 
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original composition. 


pencil in the margin. 
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author or writer to them if they are points 
that he cannot settle himself. Correct 
any obvious errors without hesitation. One 
good rule for the typist to follow is to 
treat each manuscript as if it were an 
If there are points 
By indicating with a light pencil mark that he cannot settle, he should indicate 


them by interrogation marks written in 


It should be remem- 


in the paper should be turned to get a bered that a writer is not infallible, and 
under the stress of composition may make 


proper top margin, this can be accom- 
plished without act- 
ually counting the 
lines. g 
The white space 
or margin 
around the _ type- 


i 
written part should we euumars vase | 
be as nearly equal | Gates. tate gurtenr. Tas parton 
as it is possible to beer piveealagialsa 2 pat 
arrange it. Psnes, ant Jomse bioeeet shen ant ante thes 

Always make at Se ea 
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loose sheets  fast- 





m 
ened with an ordi- 
nary paper clip so 
that the sheets may 
be taken apart easily. i 

The pages, of — = 
course, should be Intustration IV 


numbered in se- (A simple, e 


quence. 

Consistency in spelling and punctuation 
should be carefully observed. 

All directions for the printer written 
upon the copy, which are not intended as 
copy, should be enclosed in a circle. Write 
on one side of the paper only. 

Do not roll or fold the manuscript when 
it is complete, but leave it flat. 

In fastening one piece of paper to an- 
other, or in fastening addenda upon pages 
already written, use mucilage rather than 
pins or clips. 

The typist should take upon himself to 
some extent the function of a proof reader. 
If there are inconsistencies in the manu- 
script, he should draw the attention of the 





ffective border) 


many errors; it is 
the duty of the 
typist to either cor 
rect these or to 
draw attention to 
them. 

Ordinarily, man- 
useript for books 
and literary work 
should be written 
double space — at 
least on the first 
draft—so that the 
author may make 
corrections more 
easily. Rather wide 
margins are also ad- 
visable, not only for 
the sake of appear- 
ance, but to leave 
room for the author 
to make additions 
to the copy when 
necessary. Avoid 
crowding at all 
times. 

The page number 
can be placed either 


in the middle of the top line, or at a point 


shown in Illustration 


No. 1I—even with 


the margin directly following the running 
head. A running head, giving the main 
title of the manuscript, adds very much to 


the appearance of « 


page. This should 


ordinarily be written in all capitals. 
What has been said in the foregoing 
applies mainly to ordinary work; but it 
will readily be seen that it applies also to 
nearly all kinds of manuscript. Examples 
of law papers, financial statements, speci- 
fications and other business papers are 
given in Rational Typewriting and Office 
Training for Stenographers. These can be 


accepted as models of current practice. A 
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study of these and the examples given in 
this installment will enable the typist to 
prepare almost any kind of manuscript 
satisfactorily, so far as arrangement and 
taste are concerned. 


Description of Illustrations 


Illustration No. 1 is of a full page of 
book manuscript, showing how the page 
number is placed uniformly to the left. 
The page number may be placed either 
here or enclosed in parentheses or hyphens 
at the bottom of the page in the middle. 
See Illustrations No. 2 and 4. In book- 
lets the page number is oftentimes written 
out in full. A trifle wider margin at the 
bottom improves the effect. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a page of book- 
let manuscript, illustrating wide margins. 
The horizontal lines above and below the 
headings should be ruled in deep red. The 
wide spacing of headings gives an artistic 
effect. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a very simple 
treatment of a title page. The outside 
lines represent the paper edges; the in- 
side lines, which should be ruled in red, 
make a frame for the title. In the book 
from which this was taken, the words 
“The Treason and Death of Benedict 
Arnold” were also printed in red. The in- 
troduction of the ampersand is permissible, 
and gives an artistic touch. Note how 
simple the ornament is under the author's 
name. 

Illustration No. 4 shows how a simple 
border adds tone to the pages of certain 
kinds of manuscript. This is a child’s 
book, where simple ornamentation 
cially in color—makes a strong appeal. 


espe- 


Specimens Invited 


To stimulate interest in preparing artis- 
tic work, specimens of the following kind 
of work are invited. To make it still more 
worth while, awards will be given for the 
best specimens, and mention will be made 
of all good work presented : 

Class 1. An artistically arranged title 
page. 

Class 2. Showing a running head. 

Class 3. A complete manuscript of a 
booklet, with illustrations pasted in. 

Select your own subject. It is suggested 
that if the composition deals with travel, 
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good illustrations can be obtained from the 
booklets issued by the various transporta 
tion companies. These booklets also give 
many illustrations that are of historical in 
terest. The Board of Trade or Commercial 
Club in most cities now issue booklets tell 
ing about the advantages of their cities. 
These will furnish good material for a 
work of this kind. No restriction is put on 
the length, but a short booklet, of, say, ten 
or twelve pages, will be best. This may be 
either original composition or “copy.” A 
suitable cover should be provided, which 
may be bound either with ordinary fast 
eners or tied together with silk cord. 

A Gregg Pin or button will be awarded 
to the contestant who presents the best 
specimen in each class. 

(To be continued) 


Words Difficult to Finger 


We are indebted to Miss Myrna Fisher, 
stenographer to Linn & Byrne, Charleston, 
W. Va., for the following list of words 
which offer difficulty in fingering. We 
hope other typists will send in lists of 
words of this class: 

economize 
salutation 
harmonize 
parallel 


continuous 
paralyze 
encumbrance 
acknowledgment 


monopolize paraphernalia 
P 
Arizona High School Typewriting 
Contests 


Three of the important high schools of 
Arizona have for several years been hold 
ing yearly shorthand and typewriting con- 
tests, much on the plan of athletic meets, 
with excellent results, not only in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the students, but in 
promoting that much desired school spirit. 
Such contests we consider are well worth 
imitating and can have only the best re- 
sults. Mr. Benjamin H. Scudder, prin 
cipal of the Tempe Union High Schooi, 
sent us the following interesting report of 
the last contest: 

The schools entered were the Tempe 
Union High School, and the Phoenix Union 
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High School. Tempe had previously 
beaten the Mesa High School, so that the 
final results for the Championship of Ari- 
zona rested with this meet. 

The Tempe Union High School captured 
ill the events, and won first, second and 
third places, with a few exceptions. Last 
vear the Phoenix Union High School won 
the meet with a score of 894% to 30% 
points. This year the Tempe Union 
High School more than reversed the 
score, which was 97 to 23 points. Every 
former record for Arizona was broken by 
the Tempe contestants, and High School 
records established which should compare 
favorably with any in the country. 

All of the records now held for Arizona 
are held by the Tempe Union High 
School, with the exception of one event, 
and were made with this one exception 
this year. Gregg Shorthand is used by 
the Tempe Union High School, and all the 
tvpewriting records made on the Under- 
wood machine. 

The Commercial Department of the 
Tempe Union High School is under the 
leadership of Mr. Waldo B. Christy. Mr. 
Christy is a graduate of the Isaac-Wood- 
bury Business College of Los Angeles, and 
also of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He is an enthusiastic supporter 
of Gregg Shorthand. 
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Maryland Typists’ Contest 


The $5.00 prize offered by W. S. Mor- 
ris to the winner in the five minute blind- 
folded Touch Typewriting Contest held at 
the Central High School Fair last Satur- 
day night, was divided equally between 
Miss Helen Bradley, of Central High 
School, and Mr. Howard Phillips, of Bar- 
ton High School, Barton, Md., as they 
both made exactly the same net speed a 
minute. Mr. Morris has been the com- 
mercial instructor in both schools for the 
past two vears. 

The contestants made the following 


speed a minute, for a period of five min- 
utes, blindfolded : 

Miss Helen Bradley, 116 2/5 gross, 
102 2/5 net. 
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Mr. Howard Phillips, 111 4/5 gross, 
102 2/5 net. 

Miss Marion Glen, 109 gross, 100 net. 

Miss Stella Atkinson, 99 gross, 94 net. 

Miss Jessie Cook, 102 3/5 gross, 91 
net. 

Mr. Ernest Shaw, 86 gross. 

In a one-minute contest before the con- 
testants were blindfolded they made the 
following speed: 

Miss Helen Bradley, 122. 

Mr. Howard Phillips, 120. 

Miss Marion Glen, 120. 

Miss Stella Atkinson, 108. 

Miss Jessie Cook, 108. 

Mr. Ernest Shaw, 108. 

Miss Atkinson and Miss Cook are Jun- 
iors in Central High and will have an- 
other year in which to complete their 
typewriting work. 

The sentence which they wrote over and 
over was short and easy to remember, and 
the words were not long, varying from two 
to five letters. 


{—~ 


4C’s College Typewriting Contest 


The first annual typewriting contest for 
gold medal and other prizes for profi- 
ciency in typewriting, was held in March 
in the Capital City Commercial College, 
Madison, Wis., several enthusiastic stu- 
dents making excellent records. The Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company gave the 
gold medal, valued at twenty dollars, 
which was awarded to Miss Elsie L. Ellef- 
son, a graduate of the local high school, 
who wrote 1,236 words during the twenty- 
minute test—an average of 62 words a 
minute. After deducting five words for 
each error, in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contest rules, she wrote 
an average of 52144 words a minute net. 
Henry Schleuter won second place with a 
net speed of 3914 words a minute. 

A five-minute contest on practiced busi- 
ness letters was held, in which Mr. Schleu- 
ter, the winner, wrote 49 words a min- 
ute. Mr. Schleuter also won first place on 
practiced sentence contest, writing 122 
words a minute. In the blindfold con- 
test, Miss Marie Holz wrote 55 words a 
minute, winning first place. 
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Slattery’s Cipher 


“Spike” Slattery, sporting editor of the 
San Francisco Call, whose specialty is 
baseball, had delayed his account of the 
opening game of the season until after the 
little dinner that followed. He rushed into 
the local room, threw off his coat, settled 
himself at his typewriter and glanced at 
the keyboard to get his bearings. He 
squinted a little closer, wiped his glasses, 
topk a good look and began turning out 
copy with his usual speed. As he worked, 
his eyes wandered round the room. If any 
one thought he would not be able to get 
his stuff in on time he’d show him! Half 
an hour later the copy-reader glanced at a 
pile of scrupulously neat sheets, rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. 

“What in seventy splattered blazes is 
this!’ he bawled, as he read: 

Og Fsmmu = :pmh reYorvyd yp eom s 
l4rmmsmy y jod drsdpm jr jsf nryyrt hry 
s ytpilsr pg ytsomrf drs;d coyj g;2Yortd 
noh rmihj yp;s4os ;pndyrt pm yjr etody 
pmvr om yrm ytordil S ovl;rf vtsn sy s 
yulsretoyrt vpi;fm(y gi,n;r eptdr yjsm 
yjr nimvj jr jsd! 

There was page after page of it—and 
Spike had gone. It was passed up to the 
puzzle editor, and in half an hour he dis- 
covered the key. Spike, who used the 
touch system exclusively, had started one 
row too far to the right on his keyboard 
and had kept to it. Deciphered, the open- 
ing paragraph read: 

If Danny Long expects to win a pennant 
this season he had better get a troupe of 
trained seals with flippers big enough to 
slap a lobster on the wrist once in ten 
tries. A pickled crab at a’ typewriter 
couldn't fumble worse than the bunch he 
has!—Saturday Evening Post. 


ah 
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How to Center Headings 


Do you know that you can center head- 
ings mechanically on the Remington mod- 
els 10 and 11? It is as simple as A B C. 

Move your carriage to the end of the 
line, and count backwards on the back 
spacer key, one stroke for each letter or 
space in the heading. Then note the loca- 
tion of the carriage and start to write your 
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heading half-way between that point and 
the beginning of the line. For example, if 
the back spacing brings the carriage to 
“26,” start at “13.” 

Try it once, and you will never center 
your headings in any other way.—Reming- 
ton Notes. 

This method may be applied to any ma- 
chine having a “back spacer.” 


Inserting Carbon Sheets 


Often, in my work, I am required to 
make as many as fifteen or twenty carbon 
copies at one time. These copies are made 
on thin tissue paper, and we use very light 
carbon, therefore it is very difficult to in 
sert so many sheets of paper in the machine 
at once. I avoid the difficulty in the fol 
lowing manner: I take a sheet of stiff 
paper to begin with, which serves for a 
back, so to speak, and I then lay all the 
tissue sheets, with the carbons properly 
inserted, on top of this heavy sheet. The 
heavy sheet at the back renders the tissue 
sheets more inflexible, and they can there- 
fore be handled with much more ease. I 
then take a sheet of paper as long as the 
paper to be written on is wide, and about 
four inches wide. I double this sheet in the 
middle, lengthwise, and place it over the 
end of all the sheets to be inserted in the 
machine, allowing one-half to extend on 
either side. I can then insert the whole 
mass in the machine as easily as though 
it were only one sheet, by simply taking 
hold of the folded sheet and inserting it in 
the machine. I then roll the paper through 
the machine sufficiently to permit of my 
taking the folded sheet off on the other 
side, and then turn back to where I wish 
to begin writing. By this means you can 
insert as many sheets as you wish, and ab- 
solutely avoid any hitch or displacement. 
—W.T. Weaks, Law Dept. L. §& N. R. R., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Use of Colored Carbon 
When a typewriter is not equipped with 
two-color ribbons, a stenographer can make 
use of colored carbon paper for making 
marginal or other notations where color is 
desired. From System. 



















O's andAs 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. to whom all communica 
tions relating to this department should be addressed. 

Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on cach question, and an 
additional 50c for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many 
of the questions as they desire. 

Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by August 15, and will be pub 
lished in the September number. Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 
these columas. 






























“Little Things”—An Echo 


N connection with the discussion of for her own the key to business success, 

some of the “little things” that a be- let her, follow in letter as well as in spirit 

ginner in the stenographic world’ these “Demandments.’’ Success in any 
should know, a decalogue, drawn up by line of business means that its pos- 
the officials of the Chicago Stenographers’ sessor must be a “snapper-up of un- 
Union, will be of interest, we believe, to considered trifles,”’ and, verily, nothing is 
our readers. If a stenographer would have too trivial to be “unconsidered.”’ 





ON ee Nae ape 


1. Thou shalt not be an ornamental stenographer. 

2. Thou shalt be merry; for, verily, an office should be delivered from a 
maid with a grouch. 

3. Thou shalt not forget that the best advertisement is neat, correct and 
speedy work. 

+. Thou shalt have the moral courage to decline invitations to dinner par- 
ties and the theater. 





5. Thou shalt not permit a dictator who mumbles his words to go unchal- 
lenged; for, verily, thou shalt not be afraid to ask him to repeat. 
6. Thou shalt not mistake courtesy for a deeper interest, for in many 
offices there is a tendency to make the former so extreme that a ten- 
der-hearted maid might be tempted to believe it the latter. 


7. Thou shalt not cherish any illusions (nor delusions) about the man who 
weighs your personality against the spending money for his family; 
for, verily, no man is a hero to his stenographer. 

8. Thou shalt not deceive thyself with the false impression that thou art 

wiser than the boss; neither shalt thou essay to improve the language 

of his dictation. 





9. Thou shalt not fail to proclaim an efficacious method (shouldst thou hit 
upon one) for getting rid of office bores—the kind that expect to be 
entertained while they wait for their next business appointment. 


10. Thou shalt not adorn thyself with fine clothes or beautify thy face with 
cosmetics for the purpose of tempting men to invite thee forth to so- 
cial swirls; for, verily, thou shalt not think more of thy dress than 

thy address. 
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A Filing System for Shorthand Notes 


37. Will the readers of the Gregg Writer 
suggest a good filing system for notes where 
loose-leaf notebooks are used in taking dicta- 
tion ? 

The necessity of filing shorthand notes 
in such a way that they can be readily 
located is of undoubted importance. The 
frequency with which these notes are re- 
ferred to differs, of course, in different 
businesses, but the important thing, as in 
all filing, is to be able to classify notes so 
that they can be readily referred to. The 
ease with which a stenographer can find 
and read back notes which were taken at 
previous time makes an _ indelible 
impression not only on the mind of her em- 
ployer, but also impresses any of his busi- 
ness associates who happen to be present at 
the time. Inasmuch as it is usually left 
to the stenographer’s judgment as to how 
this filing should be done, this gives her an 
opportunity to develop the initiative and 
executive ability, which are such important 
factors in promotion. 

Mr. M. B. Weamer, Coldwater, Ohio, 
suggests that notes be taken from the 
loose-leaf cover and filed according to dates 
in a binder; Mr. Samuel J. Bradfield, De- 
catur, Illinois, makes a similar suggestion, 
while Mr. A. D. Cameron, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, would substitute a stout cord for 
the metal ring of the loose-leaf cover, and 
file the pages in a vertical file. 


some 


None of these plans, however, covers the 
question of the index, and this index is of 
primary importance. One method of in- 
dexing these notes would be to place blank 
pages at the beginning of the contents of 
a notebook, and on these record the dates 
and names of correspondents, and indicate 
by shorthand notes the subjects of the let- 
ters. Another method would be to make a 
cross-card index, giving the same informa- 
tion, and to file these alphabetically accord- 
ing to the name of the correspondent. This 
would, of course, be more complicated and 
require a greater length of time to take 
care of, as well as an extra card index file 
for the cards. It must, therefore, be left to 
the judgment of the individual stenog- 
rapher as to whether in his own case this 
would be feasible. To quote from Office 
Training for Stenographers on the subject 


of filing: 
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“Whenever any system of filing inter 
feres with quick finding, it is faulty and 
worthless ‘File in haste 
and repent when in a hurry’ is a filing 
maxim that it to remember. The 
filing of the letter for ready reference 
should be a matter of certainty, not guess 
work. There are just two ways of getting 
that result: first, to use the right system, 
and second, to make sure that you follow 
that system.” 


is well 


GD 
o7 
S 
How Shall a Stenographer Employ Her 
Spare Time ? 


38. How may a stenographer best employ 
her spare time in an office where frequently for 
three or four hours there is nothing to be done 
for her employer? 


This has proved a popular question, and 
an unusual number of helpful answers have 
been submitted. From an unsigned con- 
tribution we quote the following: 

This is a question well worth asking, and one 
which may figure as an important factor in the 
progression or retrogression of a stenographer. 
Progression, if one is imbued with an undying 
initiative, and retrogression, if one is satisfied 
with the present standard of attainment, and 
fails to improve her opportunities to enlarge 
her sphere of usefulness. 

One suggestion is that the stenographer 
should become better acquainted with the vo- 
cabulary peculiar to the particular line of busi- 
ness in which she is engaged. Increasing her 
technical knowledge will better fit her to make 
up an intelligent letter, and will thus qualify 
her to handle correspondence, if necessary, with- 
out dictation. A good knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary incident to her special line may be secured 
by a careful study of the files, permission for 
which is rarely, if ever, refused. 

Again, if a stenographer’s letters are not so 
well and tastefully arranged as they might be, 
some time may well be spent in experimental 
letter-writing, with a view to turning out artis- 
tic productions. 

The intelligent perusal of good books with a 
view to acquiring a broader, general vocabulary, 
or an endeavor to familiarize herself with the 
best authorities on commercial law will be found 
well worth while. 

Not to be overlooked also is an endeavor to 
look after and improve conditions of the em- 
ployer’s business and the devising of ways, if 
possible, by which expenses may be reduced or 
the cost of marketing goods be minimized. 


Mrs. Jane Bennett, El 
makes a suggestion along a different line, 
but one which is entitled to some considera- 


Paso, Texas, 


tion: 
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Select something from standard literature 
hich seems suitable and memorize it. If mem- 
izing is difficult for you, copying the article a 

mber of times on the machine will prove a 
vreat aid, and the result will be something well 

wrth while added to your store of memory 
yems. 

Working up a trade in public steno- 
graphic work is the suggestion which 
comes from Mr. A. D. Cameron; while a 
number of readers suggest that spare time 
may best be employed by a review of the 
shorthand text and practice in reading 
shorthand plates. 

Miss Blanche M. Thompson, Laconia, N. 
H., brings out the idea that the time for 
which your employer pays you in reality 
belongs to him, and that it is therefore 
legitimate that you spend all of this time in 
improving your ability to handle his work. 

Mr. R. L. Turner and Miss Mabel Good 
both advance the idea that this spare 
time gives a splendid chance for prepara- 
tion for the future. Miss Good emphasizes 
the thought, and it is an excellent one, that 
the really important thing is to outline a 
definite plan for improving this spare time 
and then make it a point not to allow any- 
thing to interfere with carrying out the 
plan; otherwise, nothing will be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. M. N. Bunker, Halford, Kans., 
closes his discussion by mentioning some 
things which he would not do. Among 
these are spending time in personal con- 
versation over the telephone, reading 
novels, embroidering, and “looking out of 
the window.” 

Contributions were also received from 
Miss Sophia Wagner, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Anna L. Dowlin, Chelsea, Mass.; Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Kessel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Vera 
IF. Briner, Beloit, Kans.; Miss Laura Julio, 
Calumet, Mich.; Mr. Harry Wellington, 
Chicago; Mr. E. F. Sholtz, Pittsburg, 
Kans.; Miss Pearle Eades, Zealandia, 
Sask., Canada. 


Or th 
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Enlarging One's Vocabulary 


39. Can you suggest a good plan by which I 
can increase my vocabulary, and fix the words 
in my memory, so as to be able to use them 
readily in writing and speaking? I find that 
looking up the unfamiliar words in the diction- 
iry, or even writing them a few times does not 
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enable me to recall them or use them easily and 
naturally. Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. M. N. Bunker sends us the follow- 
ing quotation from a book on “Memory,” 
by William Walker Atkinson: 

Among the ancient people, when printing was 
unknown and manuscripts scarce and valuable, 
it was the common custom of the people to learn 
“by heart” the various sacred teachings of their 
respective religions. The sacred books of the 
Hindus was transmitted in this way, and it was 
a common thing among the Hebrews to be able 
to recite the books of Moses and the Prophets 
entirely from memory. Even to this day, the 
faithful Mohammedans are taught to commit the 
entire Koran to memory. And _ investigation 
reveals, always, that there has been used the 
identical process of committing these sacred 
books to memory, and recalling them at will 
the natural method, instead of an artificial 
one. 

This natural method of memorizing words, 
sentences, or verses, is no royal road. It is a 
system which must be mastered by steady work 
and faithful review. 

We suggest that the student who wishes to 
acquire a good memory for words, sentences, 
etc., begin at once, selecting some favorite poem 
for the purpose of demonstration. Then let 
him memorize one verse of not over four to six 
lines to begin with. Let him learn this verse 
perfectly, line by line, until he is able to repeat 
it without a mistake. Let him be sure to be 
“letter perfect” in that verse—-so perfect that 
he will “see” even the capital letters and the 
punctuation marks when he recites it. Then let 
him stop for the day. The next day let him 
repeat the verse learned the day before, and 
then let him memorize a second verse in the 
same way, and just as perfectly. Then let him 
review the first and second verses together. 
This addition of the second verse to the first 
serves to weld the two together by association, 
and each review of them together serves to add 
a little bit to the weld, until they become joined 
in the mind as are “A, B, C.” 

Let him vary the verses, or poems with prose 
selections. He will find the verses of the Bible 
very well adapted for such exercise, as they 
lend themselves easily to registration in the 
memory. Shakespeare may be used to advan- 
tage in this work. The “Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam; the “Lady of the Lake” by Scott; 
the “Song Celestial” or “Light of Asia” both 
by Edwin Arnold, will be found to be well 
adapted to this system of memorizing, the 
verses of each being apt to “stick in the mem- 
ory,” and each poem being sufficiently long to 
satisfy the requirements of even the most am- 
bitious student. 

The laws of Attention and Association will 
work wonders when actively called into play by 
Interest or Need, followed by exercise and use. 
There is no magic in the process—just “want 
to” and “keep at it,” that’s all. Do you want to 
hard enough—have you the determination to 
keep at it? 
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That words are like people is an idea 


advanced by Mr. R. L. Turner. Discuss- 


ing this phase of the subject, Mr. Turner 
Says: 
Words have aspirations, habits, adornment 


and expression. They have dignity and amiable- 
ness, but to make a friend of one, of a worthy 
one, you must first make yourself worthy. This 
will perhaps seem strange to you, but one can- 
not listen to the daily warfare of expression 
without realizing this fact. It is a rare occur- 
rence when you hear beautiful words flowing 
from the lips of an uncouth, sordid person, for 
these words have dignity which permits no such 
association. The acquiring of an extensive vo- 
cabulary can be cultivatec. learned, but seldom 
used unless the possessor of this vocabulary is in 
harmony with the thought of each word. The 
idea of fixing a word in one’s memory is the 
wrong way to make that word useful. When 
you meet a new word, one that aspires to the 
association with pure and sweet thought, greet 
it, take it into your heart-thought-reception- 
room and adorn it in different garbs, trying each 
time to find its most pleasing expression. Seek 
out other associations of the same class and in- 
troduce them, look up their ancestors and find a 
common plane of recognition. 

It is almost useless for a person of profane 
thought and speech to try to form the com 
panionship of words of purity. One such may 
know them, may court them, but this class of 
words will continually snub him; therefore, if 
one wishes to use any word easily, he must 
needs enter heartily into the feeling of the word. 
Whether or not he himself feels the power of 
the word, he must know the power it has, and 
its most attractive garb. When you meet a new 
word, pronounce it audibly. Attach it to some 
object of common expression, or link it together 
with a favorite word. Seek out correspondents 
who use good English, and learn to write these 


new words. Read over your letter to see how 
these strangers will sound and what they will 
mean. Choose companions who use better Eng- 


lish than you do and study to acquire their ease 
of expression. If one will allow it, one’s writing, 
and even reading vocabulary will increase and 
still one’s speaking will not improve—because 
one’s associates do not call it forth. Study 
synonyms and antonyms, and notice how others 
use strange words and phrases. In this way I 
have become acquainted with a great many 
words, and they have become my constant com- 
panions. I love them, respect them, and regard 
them as my truest friends. 


Miss Bertha Hart Nance, in The Editor 
for March, 1912, has the following practi- 
cal suggestion to make as to how to en- 
large the vocabulary : 

I have read a great many articles with the 
above or a similar title, and each writer recom- 
mended a different method to attain the desired 
result. One article advises the use of the new 
conversation. Use the word 
as possible and it will become 


word each day in 
as many 


times 
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fixed in the memory. Another method is | 
memorize strings of words from a thesaurus 
another is a careful reading of the best litera 
ture, noting new words, expressive of force, 
power, etc. 

I patiently tried them all, 
little benefit from any. I could memorize an) 
number of words, but, when I wrote, I never 
could think of them. Quite accidentally, how 
ever, I stumbled on a method which has helped 
me very much. 

Instead of reading a few pages of good litera 
ture, I copy them on the typewriter. The mer 
mechanical process of typing and spelling seems 
to give me the mastery of new words. I find 
myself thinking them without effort in place of 
the old ones. I suppose that my mind dwells 
on the words longer and more directly in copy 
ing the sentences than it when I merely 
read them. 


but seemed to get 


does 


received from 
Mr. 
Miss 


Cameron. 


Other contributions were 
Mr. W. T. Weaks, Louisville, Ky.; 
Samuel J. Bradfield, Decatur, IIl.; 
Sophia Wagner and Mr. A. D. 


@ 


The Origin of His Mark as a Signature 


40. Will you advise me when and where 
originated the use of the cross with the words 
“his mark” for a signature. Please give in- 


stances of its use other than those on legal 
papers. 

We are indebted to Mr. Clarence I. 
Brown, Providence, R. I., for the follow 
ing interesting and authoritative refer 
ences: 

Mark; A sign, traced on paper or parchment, 


which stands in the place of a signature; usually 
made by persons who cannot write. The use of 
the mark in ancient times was not confined to 
illiterate persons; among the Saxons the mark 
of the cross, as an attestation of the good faith 
of the person signing, was required to be at 
tached to the signature of those who could write, 
as well as to stand in the place of the signa- 
ture of those who could not write. It was the 
symbol of an oath. It is most often the sign of 
the cross, made in a little space left between the 


Christian name and surname. : The 
word his is usually written above the mark, and 
the word mark below it. But it 


is essential that the words shall be attached to 
the mark made or adopted by a person unable 
to write, in the execution of a deed, as it is 
sufficient if it appears that he in fact made the 
mark or adopted it. A mark is a 
signature. and it may be proved 
as handwriting by one who has seen the per- 
son make his mark. oe aeeq 

A mark is now held to be a good signature, 
though the party was able to write. 
The signature of a subscribing witness to a deed 
may be made by a cross mark. It is 


not necessary in the execution of a note that 
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person executing, if unable to write, touch 
vith pen while the person authorized signs his 
iume.—From Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 

In Murray’s “English Dictionary” we find this 
lefinition of the word mark; “A character made 

ith a pen, usually a cross, used by illiterate 
persons in place of a signature.” This diction- 
iry also gives us seven quotations varying 
n date between 1020 and 1851 to illustrate the 
ise of the word. 

(he Early Records of the Town of Provi- 
lence, a printed series now numbering twenty 
volumes, contains numerous instances of early 
Rhode Island settlers who signed documents by 


making their marks. Records of the early 
pioneers of other colonies and towns would 


doubtless show a similar custom. 


Mr. R. L. Turner writes us that, accord- 
ing to the Catholic Encyclopedia, the use 
of the cross before the signature, as stand- 
ng for the signature, etc., is of very early 


origin. He quotes: 


Crosses are to be found on documents in 
early medieval times, and being placed at the 
head of a deed were equivalent to an invoca- 
tion of heaven, whether they were plain or 
ornamental. They were at times placed before 
signatures, and they have even been equivalent 
to signatures at times. Indeed from the tenth 
century we find under contracts roughly made 
crosses that have all the appearances of being 
signatures. Thus did Hugh Capet, Robert 
Capet, Henry I, and Philip I, sign their official 
documents. This usage declined in the thir- 
teenth century and appeared again in the fif- 
teenth. In our own day the cross is reserved as 
the attestation-mark of illiterate people. A 
characteristic of the signature of 
ipostolic notaries, but this was carefully de- 
signed, not rapidly written. 


cross was 


Mr. Turner say: “This 
cross is also used by the pope, and by 
toman Catholic bishops and archbishops, 
immediately before the subscription of 
their names. Just when and where the 
custom of using this sign as his mark began 
in this country, or another, beyond the 


goes on to 
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information given above, I have been un 
able to find.” 

Mr. A. D. Cameron calls our attention 
to the fact that 
extensively on coins and on records as sym- 
bols of many deities, Thor and Baal being, 
among the number, and as the special mark 
of dignity of many great warriors and 
rulers of ancient times. 

A most fascinating article on signatures 
of Colonial times will be found in the May 
issue of the Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. From the many illustrations 
given in connection with this article, we 
note that the form of the cross was varied 
in this period of history to suggest the 
initials of the writer. 

Mr. Samuel J. Bradfield also contributed 
to this question. 


the cross was also used 


a ify 
i (oa 
Referred for Answer 


46. Is it worth while for a stenographer to 
qualify as a notary public and what are the 
duties of such an office that a stenographer of 
ordinary ability can perform. 

47. I have a great deal of copying to do from 
large books, law books, etc., and I have never 
yet been able to devise a satisfactory plan by 
which to keep them open and conveniently lo- 
cated on my desk. I wish your readers would 
discuss the various methods adopted by them 
under such circumstances and how they avoid 
the awkward position which Seems to be neces- 
sary when copying from such books. 

48. There has been considerable discussion in 
our office in regard to whether it is correct to 
begin a letter with the following expression 
punctuated as a paragraph: “Referring to your 
favor of March 15.” Is this expression a gram- 
matical sentence ? 

49. Will you have your readers discuss the 
relative values of wide and narrow-ruled note- 
books for shorthand work. What are the ad- 
vantages of narrow notebooks and of those 
ruled down the center? 





dismiss them from it, whenever | please. 
answer any questions | may ask them. 





‘*T HAVE friends whose society is extremely agreeable to me; they are of all ages and 

of every country. They have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and in the 
field, and obtained high honor for their knowledge of the sciences. 
access to them, for they are always at my service, and | admit them to my company and 
They are never troublesome, but immediately 
. . In return for all their services, they only 
ask me to accommodate them with a convenient chamber in some corner of my humble 
habitation, where they may repose in peace; for these friends are more delighted by the 
tranquility of retirement than with the tumults of society.” — Petrarch. 


It is easy to gain 
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Simple Testimony—lV 


(For key, see page 639) 
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S a matter of schoolroom theory, 
A there is a fixed presumption that 

the stenographer or reporter will 
ilways have a table on which to write. 
Sometimes the remarks that are made 
bout the teacher's failure to always speak 
distinctly and clearly are very amusing 
when placed against the hard, practical ex- 
perience of the courtroom. The phase of 
practical work I wish to comment on in 
this article is, that the reporter must learn 
to adapt himself quickly to circumstances 
ind make the best of them. 


Some Reporting Experiences 


To be a little more specific, in the trial of 
a case before a jury it is the practice in 
Chicago, for instance, for lawyers occa- 
sionally to step directly in front of the bar 
and make offers to prove certain facts, to 
put motions or ask questions, and so forth, 
in such a tone of voice that the jurors can- 
not hear what is being said. Some of 
these proceedings thus become a very im- 
portant part of the record, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the stenographer to 
get them into the record. Therefore, when 
such an occasion arises, he must leave his 
reporting table and write standing, with 
his book supported by his left hand, or 
place it as securely as he can on the rail- 
ing. 

Another instance that may be mentioned 
is where a judge's voice is very weak and 
the reporter is sent to get a decision—! 
was about to say in an important case, but 
in court work all decisions are more or less 
important. In such a case the reporter 
would naturally like to sit at the table so 
that he might make good notes and be able 
to get out his transcript readily, but were 
he to do so he could not hear what was 
said. He must therefore adapt himself to 


br the Reporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Valueto the Shorthand Reporter. 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
this department should be addressed. 


Reporting Under Difficulties 








conditions and get the decision of the 
Court regardless of convenience to him- 
self. 

A condition arises in the taking of what 
are called “Statements of Witnesses,” 
which must be dealt with in the best pos- 
sible way. It should be stated that these 
statements are not always taken from wit- 
nesses that are friendly but quite often the 
reverse. Therefore, if the stenographer 
were to make it known that he wished a 
table or a convenient place in order to 
write down what little information such a 
hostile witness might be willing to give, 
he would thereby emphasize the work 
he was doing and in a great many cases 
the efforts of the investigator to get infor- 
mation would be rendered absolutely use- 
less on account of the witness's being thus 
cautioned with reference to the recording 
of his statement. 


Reporting a ‘‘Mover"’ 


As an illustration, the writer some time 
ago accompanied an investigator for the 
purpose of taking the testimony of an 
unfriendly witness. It happened we found 
the witness just as she was moving her 
household effects from her house into a 
moving van and it became the writer's duty 
to take her statement while standing out 
by the moving van on the sidewalk. The 
wind was very strong that day and as I 
wrote on one portion of my notebook page, 
the wind was popping the outer top cor- 
ner and having a good time in general. 
The difficulty was further increased be- 
cause I was using a pen, and the strong 
wind dried the ink so rapidly that it would 
hardly flow. To add to my troubles, the 
witness was an exceedingly fast talker. 
Such a combination as this requires an in- 
stantaneous adaptability of one’s mind and 
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body to the conditions at hand. It might 
be added that a lead pencil is more efficient 
in taking notes in circumstances like these. 


Working Under Difficulties 


The writer took another statement in an 
oil house, and was invited to write on an 
oil barrel. At another time several ex 
perts were taken out to a wrecked engine 
to examine it for the purpose of giving 
their expert knowledge of its makeup, their 
opinions with reference to certain facts, 
and so on. In order to examine the parts 
accurately, they would crawl under and 
around the engine and in the meantime be 
telling what they were doing, what parts 
they were examining, and what their con- 
clusions were. It for the 
stenographer to adapt himself to that con 


was necessary 


dition. In that case, for instance, we were 
several miles from any houses so a table 
was obviously unobtainable. 


Where Concentration Helps 


Another difficult phase of reporting is in 
a meeting where you are sitting at a table 
beside the secretary of the meeting for the 
purpose of getting ready information as to 
the names of speakers, ete. It frequently 
happens that while a speaker in the audi 
ence is addressing the meeting, some one 
else will step up to the secretary and carry 
on a conversation. Under such circum- 
stances, to hear and report the words that 
are spoken fifteen feet away in what you 
would not call an extraordinarily loud tone 
of voice, requires great concentration and a 
ready adaptability to adverse conditions. 

Again, you may be called upon to take 
notes in a power house, or in a place where 
the noise of machinery is so deafening that 
the ordinary person, who had not had a 
stenographer’s training, would refrain 
from talking because of not being able to 
make his understand. Where 
there is difficulty in hearing what is said, 
a series 


associates 


a constant use of technical terms, 
of answers couched in very poorly con- 
structed English, on top of this lack of 
facilities for writing, the stenographer is 
required to exert to the utmost whatever 
special ability he may have. 


Reporting in Semi-Darkness 


Another phase of reporting which is 
often beyond the imagination of the stu- 
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dent is the taking of stereopticon lectures 
This kind of work is quite common in th: 
experience of the busy reporter. Wher: 
there is the proper equipment, a small tabk 
with a drop light is provided. But ster 
opticon lectures are held in so many dif 
ferent places that at times it becomes nec 
essary to report the lectures under very 
exasperating conditions—with the light, 
for example, burning at sufficient intensity 
only to enable you to keep upon the page. 
Occasionally, when a light colored picture 
is being shown upon the screen, the diffi 
culty is still further increased; and to re 
adjust your mental calculations as to just 
where the your not 
book really are, requires quick adaptabil 


horizontal lines on 
ity. 

Of course, it would be easy in a case of 
this kind to say such meetings cannot be 
reported, but they can be, and success in 
overcoming difficult situations is a source 
of great pleasure to the reporter. After 
the note-taking is completed, to find that 
you have exercised such care in writing 
under “impossible” conditions and that you 
can read your notes almost as readily and 
easily as if made under more favorabk 
conditions, brings a feeling of satisfaction 
that is well worth working for. 


Training for Unusual Conditions 

A recital of these conditions certainly 
ought to bring the student to realize that 
he should not expect the teacher to dictate 
always in a measured tone. He should 
realize, as part of his training and prep 
aration as a court reporter, that there will 
be difficult conditions to cope with, and that 
a little training and practice in school will 
help him over the rough places which he 
will undoubtedly meet carly in his practi 
cal experience. 

In this kind of training a splendid op 
portunity is afforded for the development 
of hearing. It is just as well to remember 
that often hear when you think 
it would be impossible to do so; that you 
can often write when you think it out of 
the question; that you can often read your 
notes under when you 
think they will be absolutely undecipher 
able. In other words, it is quite possible 
to place serious obstacles in our way by 
merely thinking we cannot do a thing. 


you can 


those conditions 
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Learning to Read Poor Notes 


Chat another lesson we 
irn from unusual reporting conditions, 
nd that is the training and development 
if the ability to read outlines that are 

not consistent with the principles of the 


system of shorthand you write, to say noth- 


suggests may 


ng of the rules of penmanship or execu- 
tion. The ability to read poorly executed 
outlines is indispensable to the reporter for 
the reason that “bad” outlines will always 
Many writers “give up” 
too soon in reading poorly written short- 


be encountered. 


hand, when by the exercise of a little deter 
stick-to-it-iveness, it could 
and decipher is 
Prac 
tice in reading shorthand of this character 
is of immense benefit to the student and to 
the reporter. It will be 
quickly ability in this direction grows with 
practice. After a while what may appear 
to be an incoherent and unintelligible mass 
of characters, may suddenly be trans- 
formed into vital coherency. The key to 
the whole situation may be revealed by the 
deciphering of one troublesome word. 


mination and 
correctly be deciphered 
precisely the word that expresses it. 


surprising how 


Several lessons may also be learned from 
this of the actual conditions fre- 
quently met with in reporting. But on the 
theory that we really can learn well only 
one thing at the time, we wish to impress 
on our readers the value of instantaneous 
idaptability to hard and unusual reporting 
conditions. The reporter must train him- 
self to be ready for the unexpected 
to hang on for dear life and with all his 


account 


and 


will power when he feels the battle is go- 


ng against him. 


Gd 
> coal 


S74 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Did you see anything else on the wagon 


wsides the boxes? 
\. No, I did not. 
«). Did you see the wagon move away? 
\. No, I did not. 
q. What were you time on 


doing at this 


Monday when you saw Hogan take the boxes 
ut of the house? 
\. I was carrying coal and wood up stairs. 
(). How do you fix the time of day? 
\. Because we eat our supper at six o'clock 
ery day, and it was shortly after six. 
That is all. 


MR. DANIELS: 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Rayner 


q. Mr. Metzer, you work for Armour & 
Company, do you? 

A. I do. 

q. When you do quit work? 

A. Sometimes at four, other times at four- 
thirty. 


(). What time did you quit on this Saturday, 
the 14th of October? 

A. I worked until five o'clock. 

q. How do you know you worked until five? 

A. I know because I know the time of day 
I have quit. , 

(). Didn’t you take out your watch to see 
what time you quit on Saturday? 


\. I looked at my watch all the time. 

q. What? 

A. I looked at my watch all the time. 

Q. And what time did you get home on 
Saturday? 

\. About five-ten. 

Q. Did you look at your watch when you 
got home. 

A. I did. 

q. What did you do then, when you got 
home? 


\. I come home and washed myself, had my 
supper and went downstairs for coal, . 
Q. What time did you sit down to supper? 

\. About fifteen minutes of six. 

Q. Did you look at your watch at the time 
you sat down to dinner? 

A. I did. 

q. What time did you finish your dinner? 

\. About five or six minutes after six. 

Q. Did you look at your watch when you 
finished dinner? 

A. I have a clock on the table. 

q. Did you look at the clock, or did you look 
at your watch when you finished dinner? 

A. I had mine laying on the table and we 
have another one on the wall. 

Q. Did you look at your watch or did you 
look at the clock as to the time you finished 
dinner? 

A. I looked at mine and at the clock on the 
wall. 

Q. Were both the clock and the watch the 
same time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do after you got through 
with your dinner? 

\. I went to get some coal. 

Q. What time did start 
some coal? 

\. About ten or fifteen minutes after six. 

Q. Did you look at your watch when you 
started down to get some coal? 

A. I looked at my watch all the time. 

Q. What time did you get back with the coal? 

\. I filled up the buckets with coal and | 
come back. 

Q. How long were you gone to get coal from 
the time went downstairs until you re- 
turned ? 

\. I went downstairs. 


you down 


to get 


vou 
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Robert Browning 


In these days when young people—and their 
elders, too, for that matter—are forever fret- 
ting lest their lives shall be commonplace, or 
lest the “atmosphere” in which they move 
shall not be propitious for their peculiar per- 
sonalities, it is well to reflect upon the life 
of a man so remarkable that he could not rec- 
ognize the commonplace when he saw it, because 
he was born with a transcendent talent for get- 
ting at the essence of life and for realizing 
the incidental nature of all externals. 

Browning was a middle-class man, or some- 
thing less, possibly. His home was in a neigh- 
borhood which lovers of the picturesque would 
consider banal. He had as little schooling as 
any writer in England, and he attended an 
ugly, dissenting chapel where the droning ser- 
mons put him to sleep. But he had the tre- 
mendous good fortune to live in a period when 
the middle class was achieving not a knowledge 
but a sublime ignorance of its status. Ruskin, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Keats, and their kind, humble 
men, were discovering that they were the mas- 
ters of dreams. Perhaps the French Revolution 
helped them. Maybe they were the fortunate 
victims of a divine epidemic. At any rate, they 
accepted inspiration as if it were a sacrament, 
and they had the courage to face beauty un- 
abashed. 

The most profoundly human, the most ag- 
gressive of them all, was Robert Browning, a 
man who loved life with a sort of violence, and 
who poured out from the abundance of his un- 
derstanding a wealth of fervid comment which 
warmed—and long shall warm—the chilled heart 
of the world. ‘To him the past was as the 
present, and Fra Lippo Lippi none the less a 
friend because his day of activity was past; 
the future was a field in which then existent 
men might demonstrate the extension of their 
-wills, their passion, and their power. And any 
street which the feet of men and women trod; 
any palace or hovel where they sat at table 
was wonderful because the eyes of Man beheld 
and the brain and heart of Man interpreted it. 

He held to Truth as a needle to the pole; 
nor was he satisfied with the mere mask and 
conventional aspect of it. 

“I have a mind to speak 

Burn out my soul in showing you the truth,” 
he makes his Caponsacchi say. His goai was 
that place of the large and tolerant verities 
wherein all men could stand as brothers, for- 
giving each other their offenses. 

“And thus through each familiar hindrance 
of the day did I make steadily for its hour 
and end—felt time’s old barrier-growth of right 
and fit give way through all its twines and let 
me go; use and wont recognized the excepted 
man; let speed the special service.” 

He was born a hundred years ago; he is 
not yet dead, nor shall a hundred genera- 
tions yet to come forget to number him among 
the guick. The Chicago Tribune. 
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How to Write a Business Letter 


The art of business letter-writing is not a 
subject which is taught in schools. No colleg 
gives it in its curriculum. It is assumed, how 
ever erroneously, that every one knows how to 
write a letter; that the knowledge comes like 
the knowledge of speech, and that the use of 
correct English in a letter is a necessary result 
of whatever grammatical training one may have 
obtained at school. These assumptions are only 
half-truths, and half-truths, as every one knows, 
are a bigger source of error than whole lies, 
because the whole lie sooner or later gets punc 
tured, while the half-truth has the vitality of 
Methuselah. The core of the matter seems to 
be this: That, as George Ade says, “Nearly 
every man when he sits down to write something 
ceases to be a human being and becomes a lit 
erary person.” In other words, he gets pen 
fright, which is just as paralyzing to the mental 
faculties as stage fright, but it has worse re 
sults because the man who writes keeps on 
saying something and may give an entirely false 
impression of his personality, while the man 
who attempts to speak with stage fright gets 
so scared that he says very little or dries up 
entirely. 

It must, of course, be assumed that every man 
who attempts to write a letter is acquainted 
with the correct rules of English grammar and 
has a reasonable knowledge of English orthog 
raphy, although Professor Kimball tells us 
about a man he once knew who, while wonder 
fully successful in business, could not have 
learned to spell correctly even if he were given 
a twenty-year sentence at Sing Sing at hard 
labor, and that hard labor the study of English 
orthography. Assuming, then, that a man can 
write or dictate a grammatical sentence and 
can either spell himself or get somebody to 
spell for him, why can he not always write a 
successful business letter? The reason is briefly 
that when he begins to write he takes a sort 
of fictitious individuality and, instead of talk- 
ing to his correspondent, talks at the circum 
ambient ether. 

A business letter should neither be familiar 
nor distant. The nature of salutation is some 
thing to be handled with judgment. The abso- 
lute stranger probably should be addressed as 
“Dear Sir” or “Dear Madam,” but wherever 
the form of address can be modified to “Dear 
Mr. So and So” without incurring the suspicion 
of insincerity, it is probably of advantage to 
use it. 

A business letter gives an impression to the 
reader of the character and quality of the man 
or concern that sends it out. It should, there- 
fore, reflect courtesy, frankness, fairness, and 
the desire to do the right thing. We have 
noted a rule sometimes given that where a man 
when writing as the representative of a com 
pany, as, for instance, The Blank Company, 
should regard himself as The Blank Company. 
This is absolutely tree, except that it is not 
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ways agreeable to the recipient of the letter 

receive a communication signed Blank Com- 
iny, per J. S. It is even better, as a rule, 

it a letter be signed John Smith, Vice- 
President, The Blank Company, rather than by 
the former method, It is, no doubt, all right 
to let the recipient realize the degree and 
prestige of The Blank Company by preserving 
proper dignity and self-respect in one’s corre- 
spondence as the representative of that com- 
pany, but to attempt to write in a way that 
will carry with it an impression that one feels 
important on account of his connection with 
such a concern never accomplished anything 
except to move the party of the second part 
to profanity and disgust. Writing a business 
letter is a man-to-man proposition and half the 
battle is to make the recipient just as well sat- 
sfied with himself as is possible. 

Office Appliances. 
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Oh 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the 
goblin rider, passed by like a whirlwind. 

rhe next morning the old horse was found 
without his saddle, and with the bridle under 
his feet, soberly cropping the grass at his mas- 
ter’s gate. Ichabod did not make his appear- 
ince at breakfast; dinner-hour came, but no 
Ichabod. The boys assembled at the school- 
house, and strolled idly about the banks of 
the brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van 
Ripper now began to feel some uneasiness about 
the fate of poor Ichabod, and his saddle. An 
inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent in- 
vestigation they came upon his traces. In one 
part of the road leading to the church was 
found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the 
tracks of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the 
road, and evidently at furious speed, were 
traced to the bridge, beyond which, on the 
bank of the broad part of the brook, where 
the water ran deep and black, was found the 
hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside 
t a shattered pumpkin. 

rhe brook was searched, but the body of the 
schoolmaster was not to be discovered. Hans 
Van Ripper, as executor of his estate, examined 
the bundle which contained all his worldly ef- 
fects. They consisted of two shirts and a half; 
two stocks for the neck; a pair or two of 
worsted stockings; an ld pair of corduroy 
small-clothes; a rusty razor; a book of psalm 
tunes full of dog’s ears; and a broken pitch- 
pipe. As to the books and furniture of the 
schoolhouse, they belonged to the community, 
excepting Cotton Mather’s History of Witch- 
craft, a New England Almanac, and a book of 
dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was 
i sheet of foolscap much scribbled and blotted 
n several fruitless attempts to make a copy 
f verses in honor of the heiress of Van Tassel. 
r'hese magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans Van 
Ripper; who, from that time forward, deter- 
mined to send his children no more to school; 
observing that he never knew any good come 
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of this same reading and writing. Whatever 
money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had 
received his quarter’s pay but a day or two be- 
fore, he must have had about his person at the 
time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much specula- 
tion at the church on the following Sunday. 
Knots of gazers and gossips were collected in 
the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot 
where the hat and pumpkin had been found, 
The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others were called to mind; and 
when they had diligently considered them all, 
and compared them with the symptoms of the 
present case, they shook their heads, and came 
to the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried 
off by the Galloping Hessian. As he was a 
bachelor, and in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled 
his head any more about him; the school was 
removed to a different quarter of the Hollow, 
and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down 
to New York on a visit several years after, and 
from whom this account of the ghostly adven 
ture was received, brought home the intelli- 
gence that Ichabod Crane was still alive; that 
he had left the neighborhood partly through 
fear of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and 
partly in mortification at having been suddenly 
dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed 
his quarters to a distant part of the country; 
had kept school and studied law at the same 
time; had been admitted to the bar; turned 
politician; electioneered; written for the news- 
papers; and finally had been made a justice of 
the ten pound court. Brom Bones, too, who, 
shortly after his rival’s disappearance, conduct- 
ed the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, 
was observed to look exceedingly knowing when- 
ever the story of Ichabod was related, and 
always burst into a hearty laugh at the men- 
tion of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect 
that he knew more about the matter than he 
chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the 
best judges of these matters, maintain to this 
day that Ichabod was spirited away by super- 
natural means; and it is a favorite story often 
told about the neighborhood round the winter 
evening fire. The bridge became more than 
ever an object of superstitious awe; and that 
may be the reason why the road was altered 
of late years, so as to approach. the church 
by the border of the mill-pond. The school- 
house being deserted soon fell to decay, and 
was reported to be haunted by the ghost of the 
pedagogue; and the plough-boy, loitering home- 
ward of a still summer evening, has often 
fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a mel- 
ancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes 
of Sleepy Hollow. Washington Irving. 
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Manufacturing Correspondence 


Mr. E. H. Townsend, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: 
We are enclosing herewith copy of letter that 
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we have just written to the Cincinnati house 
regarding the contract you made with the De- 
troit Electric Company for 20 HP vertical, for 
their exhibition at St. Louis. We would be 
glad to furnish this outfit if possible; but as 
the time is now too short, we would suggest a 
20 HP horizontal electric direct connected, 
which would be as satisfactory in every way. 
The only thing is that it will take up slightly 
more room than the vertical. 

We wired you on the 24th, regarding the 
same deal; and the telephone girl has advised 
us that you promised to call and pay for the 
message, which was sent C. O. D., thirty-one 
cents, but that you have not as yet done so. 
Kindly give this matter your attention at once, 
if you have not already done so, 

We trust that you will be able to get this 
matter adjusted and advise us promptly. 
Yours truly, 


Modern Tron Works, 
Quincy, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of the 22d, regarding 
the substitution of the Gladstone for the Edison 
battery, we would say that we will circularize 
the branches on the subject as soon as we re- 
ceive your report on the comparative tests you 
are now making between the two different 
makes. 

As we understand it, there should be no 
complaint, for the reason that the elements in 
both batteries are practically the same, and 
the output, so far as we have been able to tell, 
is as good in one as in the other. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. R. T. Baumgarten, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 24th inst.: We are 
sending you, under separate cover, a number 
of circulars of the France metallic packing, also 
circulars of the White Star oil filter, of which 
we are the agents in this territory. We will be 
pleased to furnish the packing to any respon- 
sible party in your territory, subject to a trial 
of thirty days. We further guarantee these 
packings for a period of five years from date of 
application. This packing is furnished at a uni- 
form price of $10.00 per inch diameter of rod. 

The dice boxes referred to were overlooked 
by us and were forwarded to-day. You will no 
doubt receive them about the same time you 
receive this letter. 

Thanking you for your continued interest in 
our behalf, and trusting that we may be favored 
with at least a portion of the metallic business 
in your territory, we remain 

Very truly yours, 





Mr. H. A. Burchfield, 
Evansville & Princeton Electric Railroad, 
Ford Branch, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 
Referring to our conversation of last Wednes- 
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day, I would be pleased to make you the follow 
ing proposition: 

We will apply the France metallic packing | 
the piston rods and valve rods of the Lane & 
Bodley cross compound Corliss engines, which 
you are about to install, for the sum of $7.5 
per inch. We would also install the Franc 
metallic packing on the valve rods of the excite: 
engines for the sum of $7.50 per inch. We 
would not recommend the use of metallic pack 
ing on the valve rods of the exciter engines 
owing to the fact that the length of stroke of 
the valve rods is variable. 

We will guarantee to keep these packings in 
repair for a period of five years dating from 
their installation. 

Trusting that we may be 
order, we are 


favored with you 


Yours truly, 


Simple Business Letters 


Mr. J. E. Moody, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with arrangement made be 
tween us yesterday, I enclose some insurance 
blanks to be filled out and returned immediate 
ly. Please have this attended to without delay, 
thereby greatly obliging : 

Yours truly, 


Fenton & Fish, 
Joplin, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., would 
say that we have decided to allow the usual 
discount on your bill for the last lot of stoves 
sent you, if it is paid before the 15th, We 
trust you will take advantage of this offer and 
that we may receive your remittance soon. You 
may be sure that we shall appreciate your at- 
tention to the matter. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. J. P. Leach, 
Paris, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 10th inst., in 
which you say that Mr. Tuttle will leave the 
insurance office the first of next month. As we 
desire to know what effect the change will have 
on our work, please give us full particulars on 
the enclosed blank. Kindly see that this infor 
mation is given correctly, as it makes some dif- 
ference in our offices. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. P. Green, 
Ukiah, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
Please arrange to ask your firm about some 
insurance on my house. I believe I shall be 
obliged to take out one more policy before next 
fall. I hope it will not be very difficult for 
you to send me a direct reply, as it is important 
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| should know about this very soon. I 
ve on my vacation next week. If you think 
there will not be time to write, you may wire 
in care of the society here and they will see 
it I get the message. Kindly give this mat- 
- your very best attention. 
Very truly yours, 


G. W. Heath, 
Webb City, Mo. 
ear Sir: 
We have in stock a great deal of new goods, 
which respectfully call your attention. 
While those who live in our immediate neigh- 


we 


orhood know of our business, we fear that 
thers throughout the city may not be ac- 
juainted with our low prices and easy terms. 


We have some very good values for little money 
ind we are sure it will pay to visit our store. 
We shall be glad at any time to show you the 
juality of the goods we carry. 
Our spring sale opened yesterday and will 
seep on during the entire week. Why we sell 
uur goods so cheap is a wonder to many, and 
this is surely a grand opportunity for you to 
3 ive money. Our purpose is to please you so 
that you will never have any reason to regret 
vour visit here. We always deliver free of 
charge all goods bought. 

We have no agents, but you may send for 
vour goods by mail if you desire, We cannot 
illow any credit nor discount from our prices 
enclosed, as it would change our arrangements. 

Hoping to hear from you in the near future, 
nd with all best wishes, we remain 

Very truly yours, 





Mr. C. E. Perkins, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Sir: 
Will you kindly 


et 


send us about 200 feet an- 
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nunciator wire for use in running buzzers .in 


our new office? Please hurry this order, as we 
have none of the wire in stock and we shall 
need it in the course of a few days. 
Yours truly, 
TD 
ba 


The Roll of Honor 


(Concluded from page 617.) 


5 Mary S. 
Boulder, 


Bemis, Jefferson Co. High School, 

Mont. 

5 Margaret Rogers, Carbon Co. High School, 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


5 <A. Evert Matthews, Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 

5 R. A. Quick, Jamestown College, James- 
town, N. D. 

5 M. M. Lindsay, Laconia Business College, 


Laconia, N. H. 

5 Cathryn M. Mitchell, The Central Mennon- 
ite College, Bluffton, Ohio. 

5 B. E. Alward, Hillsboro 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 

5 Roxy P. Kalb, Pomeroy 
Pomeroy, Ohio. 


High School, 
Business College, 


5 S.C. Bedinger, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


5 Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
(through J. B. Ober). 
5 Mrs. T. E. Cullen, The Cullen School of 


Business, Clebourne, Tex. 

5 Miss F. M. Lanning, Ogden High School, 
Ogden, Utah. 

5 Tillie Hanson, 
Wash. 


Bethania College, Everett, 


| @ | 
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motion. 














‘“T"HE more complete and extensive a man’s education, the more able is he to accom- 


: plish whatever he undertakes. Each part and power of man is educable. The 
: educated hand is strong, steady, active, graceful and sensitive. The educated eye is alert, 
telescopic, microscopic, discriminating, capable of many tasks, accomplished in many arts. 
. The educated memory is comprehensive, unconfused, accurate, retentive, quick. The 

educated reason is ready, logical, tranquil, profound, masterly. The educated affections 


are tender, constant, vigilant to seek and do their office, beautiful, robust. 
will is decisive, prompt, unwavering—immovable in its rest, irresistible in its God-lke 
An educated man is a grand congeries of organs and forces, material and spiritual, 
working together in health and harmony, mutually dependent, mutually helpful—many in 
one—subordinate only to Him who is Supreme. 
brain and heart their maximum life, power and facility. 
end of education; use thyself is the practical end. The Orient said know and be, the 
Occident says know, be, and do.”"—W. H. Venable. 


The educated 


To educate a man is to give his hand, 
“Know thyself’ is the theoretical 
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The Railroads and the People 


(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 93 and 94.) 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 94 and 95.) 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 95, 96, and 97.) 
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Occupation and Longevity 








(For key to this plate, see ‘“*Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 97 and 98.) 
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